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Coat-tail Basque, Double Apron Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
PNHIS graceful model for a summer dress is 

designed for foulard, Surah, barége, grena- 
dine, nuns’ veiling, or other light fabrics. The 
dress illustrated is composed of lilac foulard silk 
for the plain part, com- 
bined with Pompadour 
foulard of pale maize- 
colored ground strewn 
with lilac flowers; the 
narrow pleatings at the 
foot are of maize-color- 
ed foulard. The round 
skirt is of lilac foulard, 
and is simply shaped. 
The over-skirt of the 
Pompadour foulard has 
two aprons drawn diag- 
onally across the front 
to show the skirt be- 
neath. Maize - colored 
vandykes are turned up 
on the lower edges of 
these aprons for trim- 
ming, and lilac satin 





side breadths are very 
stylishly yet simply 
shaped, and are trim- 
med with revers and sat- 
in ribbon bows. The 
coat tail is uniquely 
trimmed with a Direc- 
toire collar of the lilac 
silk, open quite low at 
the throat. Below this 
collar some pleatings of 
maize-color are set on, 
and to this is added 
shirring of the lilac silk. 
The belt, pointed cuff, 
bow at the back of the 
neck, and the facing of 
the pleat below the belt 
behind, are also of the 
lilac foulard. Silver 
buckle and buttons. It 
will be seen that three 
different fabrics enter 
into this costume, and 
it is the caprice of the 
season, with Parisian 
modistes to combine in 
this way the most incon- 
gruous materials, such 
as percale, Turkey red 
oil calico, or mummy 
cloth with silk, or with 
foulard. It is best, how- 
ever, that wash dresses 
should be made entirely 
of cotton goods. A cut 
paper pattern of this 
suit is published in nines 
sizes, even numbers, 
from 30 to 46 inches 
bust measure, accompa- 
nied with a description 
of the manner. of put- 
ting it together, and the 
quantity of material re- 
quired. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrE- 
SPONDENT. | 
ASHION at present 
merits all epithets 


wool, or linen—are composed of two materials, one 
of which is brocaded or figured. This is the chief, 
perhaps the only stable, rule of the present fash- 
ion, Printed or brocaded designs, according to the 
nature of the goods, stripes, dots, almonds, strewn 
flowers, all are permitted ; and when a lady under- 
stands the art of dressing becomingly, it may be 
said that the toilette has never been handsomer 
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—charming or: horrible, 
sensible or absurd, grace- 
ful or unbecoming. It 
is only necessary to 
know how to choose from among the various types 
which it has created what exactly suits one’s 
face, age, and habits. 

The fashion of combinations has not by any 
means been as yet exhausted, but has grown uni- 
versal without becoming common or vulgar, be- 
cause it varies constantly in its arrangement, and 
consequently continually offers new and changing 
effects. All dresses without exception—of silk, 








stripes. The corsage was basque-shaped in front, 
while the back was continued in the fashion of a 
princesse dress, and formed a long train, caught 
up negligently to form two large poufs. The neck 
of the corsage, which sloped away, disclosed a vest 
of blue silk like the skirt open, and trimmed with 
a ruche of lace. Half-long sleeves trimmed with 
garnet bows. Similar larger bows caught up the 
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PATTERN.—PRICE 25 CENTS. 


than in our epoch. I saw recently one of the 
prettiest among the most elegant young women of 
Paris. On that evening she wore a skirt of light 
blue silk, very flat and quite round, trimmed on 
the bottom with two flounces with flat pleats, The 
over-dress was cut so as to disclose the front and 
side breadths of the blue skirt. This over-dress 
was made of a close silk material, with fine stripes 
of garnet velvet alternating with old gold satin 





poufs of the train. This style of toilette is charm- 
ingly effective, and many variations are made on 
this theme. It is called the Carapace, from its 
resemblance to the shell that covers the body of 
certain insects, under which they fold their wings. 

A particularly ugly fashion is that of the almost 





high-necked corsages which are worn at dancing 


parties, and which are made without any sleeves, 
not even short ones. Another most ludicrous 


fashion is the coat of an English officer, a red 
coat with gold buttons and galloons, which some 
unfortunate women without taste wear over a 
white skirt. 

Sacques are no longer worn at all, we might 
say. All wrappings are in the shape of a visite, 
or are mantles, when they do not partake of both 
visite and mantle combined, forming a wrapping 
to which no special 
name can be given. 
Nearly all mantles are 
made of black Surah or 
satin The 
most elegant and novel 
of all are of black mer- 

‘leux satin entirely 
covered with an applica- 
tion of nuns’ veiling, 
which is extremely fine 
and almost transparent. 
This application is in the 
shape of large flowers, 
and all the edges are 
embroidered in chain 
stitch with black silk. 
The trimming consists 
of black Spanish lace 
with large meshes, very 
heavy designs, and sat- 
iny, 80 to speak. Fig- 
ured black gauzes, that 
is to say, with close and 
heavy designs, are made 
up in mantles designed 
for very warm days. Be- 
sides the mantles of 
all shapes, Louis XIII. 
capes, all of fringe (sev- 
eral rows set one above 
another), or else of 
ruches of lace, will be 
much worn. These capes 
do not come below the 
shoulders. 

Red is more than ever 
the fashionable color. 
Ladies of good taste em- 
ploy it chic fly for the ac- 
cessories of the toilette, 
and use it with modera- 
tion. A dark dress is 
often worn in summer 
under various circum- 
stances, such as rainy 
days, or sudden changes 
temperature. 
On such a dress, made 
of wool in seal brown, 
navy blue, or black, are 
several pipings of 
red to brighten it and 
place it in the summer 
category, so that it shall 
not be taken for an old 
winter dress. For these 
dresses and such occa- 
sions. the toilette is com- 
pleted by a balayeuse, 
made not of white mus- 
lin, but of red muslin de 


merveilleux. 


to a cool 


set 


laine set in so as to 
show at most half an 
inch below the under 


edge of the skirt. 
Embroidery and laces 
of iridescent beads will 
continue to be the rage 
during the summer. 
\Black silk parasols even 
are embroidered in this 
maanner. The outline of 
the design for these 
embroideries is defined 
by ,a fine cord of gold 
and brown silk, and the 
inside is entirely filled 
with beads sewed on 
close together. Bonnets, 
crowns, and trimmings for basques.and mantles 
are all made of this embroidery. For dressy 
toilettes designed for dark days in summer there 
is in preparation another kind of embroidery. 
These toilettes are made of black brocaded Su- 
rah, and all the designs are embroidered with 
very small black cut jet beads. Such dresses 


are trimmed with passants (small flat bias folds, 
very narrow) of red Surah set under the edges 
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of the corsage, and in the back are perpendicular 
pleats of similar red Surah, over which the dress 
seems to open. 

Travelling costumes have more unity of com- 
position than street dresses. The following is 
one of the prettiest types for these toilettes: the 
dress is of vert-de-gris cachemire of a medium 
shade. The short round skirt has the front 
breadth covered with diagonal pleats. The cor- 
sage is jacket-shaped in front, and lengthened in 
the back so as to form two puffs. Long mantle 
of the same material, lined with dark blue plush. 
The sleeves of this mantle are very wide and 
long, and the edge is turned back on the outside 
to form cuffs like those on the sleeves of a bar- 
rister’s gown. Round hat of dark vert-de-gris 
straw, with metallic reflects, trimmed with pea- 
cock’s feathers set on flat. 

Among economical fashions we should hasten 
to mention the corsage of brocaded or printed 
goods, in a word, figured, which may be worn with 
several different skirts. For a time it was doubt- 
ful whether a caprice of fashion would not de- 
prive economical women of this precious resource. 
Not only are these fears dissipated, but this kind 
of corsage will allow one to dispense with a wrap- 
ping in summer. It can be made of all kinds of 
printed or brocaded goods, with a light or a dark 
ground. This corsage, different from the skirt, 
is always in the shape of a jacket, cut straight, 
square, or rounded in front. Frequently the jack- 
et opens over a plastron entirely shirred, and 
made of plain material of the same shade as the 
ground of the brocaded or figured goods. For the 
house this shirred plastron is made of point d’es- 
prit net, but for the street it should always be of 
dress goods. 

The favorite colors for dresses are still the va- 
rious shades of heliotrope (a faded pale lilac); 
for the evening they are copper or brass color, 
which are adopted by brunettes. If the winter 
has been gloomy, spring has been making amends 
to worldly-minded women. There is dancing ev- 
ery day, and dancing everywhere, and the dress- 
es for this season are trimmed chiefly with all 
kinds of foliage—made of feathers. Among these 
trimmings there are ferns, trembling and light as 
a feather, which are delightful to behold. These 
are used to trim dresses and the neck of corsages, 
and are also worn in the coiffure. For summer 
balls there are many dresses of gauze lisse (white 
silk gauze), trimmed with a profusion of Valen- 
ciennes lace. The silk gauze represents the ball 
toilette, but the Valenciennes lace, the lingerie 
lace, clearly indicates that the ball is not given in 
winter. With the Valenciennes lace no flowers 
are worn, except in the hair. These gauze dress- 
es are trimmed with a great quantity of satin rib- 
bons of a color to match that of the flowers worn 
in the hair. Fashion dictates that these flowers 
shall be fully blown and almost dropping their 
leaves. It favors, above all, poppies in all possi- 
ble shades, even in those which do not exist in 
nature. EmMELINE RayMonp. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Harrer’s YounG Prope No. 31, published 
Fune 1, contains the opening chapter of WILLIAM 
L. ALDEN’s humorous and fascinating story, 
“ The Moral Pirates,” with an illustration by 
Frost ; the conclusion of “ Across the Ocean” ; 
an excellent story entitled “ Setting the Brook to 
Work” ; an exciting episode of frontier life, with 
an illustration ; an amusing story entitled “ He's 
my Friend”; and many other literary and pic- 
torial attractions. 

The readers of YOUNG PEOPLE will be sorry 
to part with Frank Austin, but they will be com- 
Sorted when they make acquaintance with Harry 
and his companions on their eventful voyage. 





The usual installment of WI11AM BLACK’S 
charming Serial Story, “SUNRISE,” is omitted 
Srom this Number of the BAZAR, in consequence 
of the non-arrival of the advance sheets from 
England. 





JUNE. 


LREADY, though we have hardly for- 
gotten the face of winter, the year is 
in its middle age. In this our headstrong 
climate we hardly know the meaning of 
spring. We go to the library rather than 
the fields when we would feel the charm of 
the changefal April, the rosy-footed May, of 
the poets. For the elder sister commonly 
proves herself a frosty shrew, and if the 
younger be not of inconstant temper, it is 
because she prefers rather to show that un- 
disciplined fieriness of youth which is only 
too steadfast, and burns where it should 
warm. 

But June is the calm zenith of the year. 
She is intense, indeed, but still. She has 
the clear intent, the conscious power, the 
steady mind, the resolute strength, of mid- 
dle life. The freakishness of youth is all 
behind her. The impotence of age is too 
remote to give her pause. If her heats are 
tropic, it is that they may ripen. If her 
tempests are fierce, it is that they may pu- 
rify and nourish. 

For June the beautiful is June the toil- 





some. All the long, sweet, sunny days, 
flooded in light, steeped in odors, all the 
short fragrant nights filled with the myriad 
delicate sounds that we call stillness, she is 
at work. She adds color to her flowers, and 
juices to her million leaves, and flavor to 
her swelling fruits, and spreads an aromatic 
banquet for the bees, and fills the meadow 
grasses with nectar for the sweet-breathed 
cows. 

She seems never to rest, and yet she is 
never in haste; and always she is crowned 
and garlanded with roses, as if work were 
her constant festivity. 

But it is plain to see that this bountiful 
giver must make up her largess of the store 
that awaited her coming. She does not 
create, she fulfills. In the silent winter, 
the peevish and moody spring, the infancy 
and childhood of the year, the forces have 
been preparing which her vital touch wakes 
into beneficent power. And her beneficence 
is measured by their abundance. In this, 
too, middle age finds her its symbol. And 
those of us who have passed our spring- 
time, and are inclined to hold that we have 
lost that good which not all life can recom- 
pense us for, may well read the simple mor- 
al of the time. To us, too, may belong the 
calm, the labor, the desire, the fulfillment, 
more beautiful than beauty, more glad than 
youth. 

As a people, we have passed the salad 
days when we were green in judgment. Our 
taste is ripening. Our sense of fitness is 
maturing. That sort of intellectual green 
fruit—of immature poetry, art, music, orna- 
ment—that “ chromo-civilization” in which 
we once took delight, is losing its power to 
hold us. To keep even with the best de- 
mand of the time, though it be only within 
our own household, and for sake of wife, 
husband, and children, we must maintain 
the June ordinance of work and cheerful- 
ness: we must be not merely good, but good 
for something, as THOREAU put it. 

Only let us not lose sight of the fact that 
though June, the exemplar, is so intent upon 
her business that she does it perfectly, yet 
she dances along her way, and spills over 
her goblet of delight in the most unnoticed 
places. Work and cheerfulness are the or- 
dinance of June, said we? It should have 
been written cheerfulness and work. We 
need not tear madly at whatever is to be 
done, we middle-aged folk. The steady, 
heartsome, determined touches will accom- 
plish the end, and leave us strength and 
time to smile as we go. 

And it is special wisdom to rejoice with 
this brilliant contemporary of ours while 
she is here. We ought to go out in her 
fragrance, and lie under her trees, and touch 
her flowers and grasses with lingering fin- 
gers, and learn the beauty of her floating 
clouds, her shadows, and her moonlights. 

In the Norse mythology Odin takes his 
old cup-bearer into the Valhalla for a day. 
When he comes back among his fellows, 
whom yesterday he admired, he sees them 
to be gross and ill-conditioned. Having 
dwelt with the gods, though but for a day, 
he would have made himself and all his 
comrades heroes. To live with June, as we 
may live with her, is to sit at the table of 
the gods, and to bring back thence so much 
of a diviner air and loftier mood as we are 
capable of receiving. 











CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE 
OF HUSBANDS. 


NE is sometimes led to consider how 
much those husbands whose homes are 
not so happy as they could wish have them- 
selves contributed to that state of things, not 
by their wickedness, but by their thought- 
lessness—if, indeed, thoughtlessness can ever 
be anything else than wickedness in such 
case. 

If husbands find the duties of their wives 
undone, homes slatternly or forlorn by rea- 
son of desertion half the time, or with no 
attempt to beautify them or make them 
pleasurable, and with no evidence of plea- 
sure in them on the part of the wives, with 
cold words of greeting, or with no words, 
lucky if they are not sharp words, with tem- 
per and tartness, or with melancholy and 
gloom, it would not be amiss if they some- 
times paused to look within, and ask if there 
be on their own part no “contributory neg- 
ligence,” as the lawyers say, exonerating the 
offender in slight measure. 

In some cases, where the woman is a 
scold, a sloven, lazy, selfish, false by nature, 
or where illness and nervousness and weak- 
ness have developed wrecking traits that 
with a better physical condition might nev- 
er have seen the light, but which make the 
light gloom, the husband can hardly accuse 
himself, can hardly be accused by any, if he 
utters his indignation, his part having been 
well done, and finds home the last place to 
be happy in. 

But women are not often of temperament 
so unfortunate and habits so detestable that 
they take no interest in their homes, and 





have no desire to make them lovely by mild 
manners and work well done, if by nothing 
else. It is seldom, too, that such froward- 
ness breaks out all at once, or that its first 
budding appearance can not be checked; 
and if the effort to check it has not been 
made, then contributory negligence has al- 
ready begun. Women are human as well as 
men, and their hearts are as easily touched ; 
gentle ways, pleasant words, the absence of 
retort to bitter speeches, of reproach for ob- 
ligations not perfectly fulfilled, will move 
them; they are neither stocks nor stones 
not to recognize kindness and be grateful 
for it, even where love does not exist—and 
how few are the marriages, on the whole, 
that are not in the first place made for love! 
Women stay at home, in their narrow en- 
vironment, and, as a general thing, their 
thoughts are apt to dwell on themselves 
and that environment; men are out in the 
world, rubbing against friends and enemies, 
hitting their angles, wearing down their pe- 
culiarities, having their thoughts led away 
into a thousand avenues; they have no time 
to brood—but little time, if they are active- 
ly engaged in business of any kind, to dwell 
either on happiness or unhappiness; and the 
things which are the all in all of their wives, 
who have had little to divert or replace them, 
are those which, it is very likely, could one 
penetrate into the depths of their beings, 
might be found at the core of their hearts, 
but of which, in the midst of so many cares 
and distractions, they are scarcely conscious, 
and rarely stop to consider. If they did stop 
to consider, and make the case their own, 
they would know by their own sensations 
at the thought of lost affection how neces- 
sary it was to show the burning of the old 
flame yet. 

In the majority of instances the wives 
who married for love are in love with their 
husbands still, even if there has been bad 
behavior by the husbands, and all the more 
if there has not. And when there has been 
this bad behavior, the story tells itself, and 
of course the wives need small defense, their 
conduct small explanation, whatever one 
may think of the wisdom and virtue of suf- 
fering and being strong. In the majority 
of instances, we repeat, the wives are in love 
with their husbands; and they perish, home 
decays, home feeling withers, age and bit- 
terness arrive, because the expression of 
corresponding love is waited for in vain. 
We have seen a staid housewife unable to 
restrain her tears when her husband, who 
had not failed to exercise his privilege of 
fault-finding at short-comings where there 
should be no short-comings, but had refrain- 
ed from praising the things well done, be- 
cause that things should always be well 
done was what he had a right to expect, 
happened to compliment her for some ex- 
cellency, more than common, of her house- 
keeping ; and we remember a woman who, 
past middle life, grew white and faint, and 
turned her face to the wall, that it might 
not be seen by others, when her husband, 
passing her as she lay on the sofa, put out 
his hand in a Jong unused kindness, and 
smoothed her hair, as perhaps he might 
have smoothed his silky setter’s head had 
that been handy instead. “Caresses, ex- 
pressions of: one sort or another,” as Haw- 
THORNE noted in his diary, “are necessary 
to the life of the affections, as leaves are to 
the life of a tree. If they are wholly re- 
strained, love will die at the roots.” It is 
the absence of this, which many may call 
nonsense, with all the cheer and courage 
that it gives, which works woe in half the 
households where woe is to be found. If 
it were not praise, but were only bare ac- 
knowledgment, it would at least repress sus- 
picion of indifference, and neither apathy 
nor indignation could be born under it; it 
would be remembered that all people may 
not find it easy to praise, but that every one 
can make simple acknowledgment. Yet al- 
though the acknowledgment may keep them 
alive, wives really need more. Those wives, 
at all events, who, after ten, twenty, thirty 
years, are in love with their husbands, have 
the same nature that they had in the be- 
ginning, and will believe that everything is 
allright, but trammelled and hindered by 
cares, if but occasional evidence of the old 
affection is given. Half the time it is only 
when they think that love is gone that the 
sense of wrong rises, and brings with it the 
long train of derelictions that ruin home 
and happiness. And the husband who not 
only does not fret and worry and tease at 
every lapse, since he may be so irritable by 
nature that he can not help it, and may be 
loved in spite of his irritability, but who 
gives credit where credit is due, and never 
fails in little marks of tenderness, in small 
thoughtful acts, in delicate attentions, in 
the yearned-for caress, will find, in almost 
all cases, a fit return in effort and interest, 
and will see the wife who without that 
treatment would be intolerable, with it able 
and willing without complaint, if it would 
only serve him, to walk over burning plough- 
shares. 





OUT OF THE FOG. 


Shp London for six or eight months of the 
year is foggy and unendurable is of course a 
well-established fact ; but to an American, or any 
other foreigner accustomed to a clear sunshiny 
atmosphere, it is a fact impossible to realize by 
the experience of others. To fully appreciate a 
London fog one must make its personal acquaint- 
ance; must stumble about in it, without being 
able, actually, to see one’s hand if held out at 
arm’s-length; must choke with it, cry with it, 
swallow it, and be very thankful if one does not 
die of it; go from black fog to yellow fog, driz- 
zly fog to smoky fog, until one feels as if some 
hideous monster had possession of the earth. 
When such an experience has been survived, one 
feels as if he knew what a London fog was, 

“They” say that in fifty years there has not 
been such a one as this winter. Death from it 
was of common occurrence, and all sorts of lung 
and throat and eye diseases the natural result. 
For several months, daylight, if a sort of yellow 
haze can be so called, struggled for a few hours’ 
existence in the middle of the day. Ten-o’clock 
breakfasts were frequently for weeks at a time 
eaten by candle-light, and the shops (which rare- 
ly open in London before half past nine or ten 
o'clock) were lighted by gas the entire day—in 
some of the narrow and darker streets having 
flaming gas jets outside as well as in to illumi- 
nate the show windows. 

This has been the state of things in the bright 
regions of London, such as Kensington, Bayswa- 
ter, the outskirts of Hyde Park, and other West 
End districts. But nearer “ the City,” as the busi- 
ness part of London is called, the unfortunate in- 
habitants passed weeks without ever seeing any- 
thing that approached a ray of the weakest kind 
of sunshine, living altogether in gas-light; while 
the “ link-boys,” with their flaming torches, trav- 
ersed the streets day and night, now guiding some 
weary foot-passenger, then again leading the way 
for cabs and omnibuses, the gleam of their burn- 
ing brands and their own shadowy figures pro- 
— @ most curious effect through the mist and 

og. 

Many amusing incidents occurred through peo- 
ple being lost in the fog, sometimes wandering 
hopelessly within a few rods of their destination, 
unable to find it. One gentleman walked quite 
unconsciously through the open gate of a private 
park, and only discovered what he had done when, 
after an hour’s brisk exercise, a coachman be- 
longing to the place happened to pass by with a 
lantern, and thus came to the rescue. One very 
sad case came under our own observation. An 
old gentleman left his club and started to walk 
home, thinking it safer than to ride. He soon 
got lost in the fog, and for hours wandered from 
place to place, until gradually fatigue and bewil- 
derment so overcame him that he failed to under- 
stand the directions given him by those who tried 
to help him on his way, and could scarcely re- 
member where his home was ; at last, utterly ex- 
hausted, he sank down upon the door-steps of a 
house, not knowing where he was, but unable to 
go any further. In the morning he was thus dis- 
covered next door to his own home ; but the cold 
and bewilderment of the previous night had fatal- 
ly affected his mind and body, and in a few days 
afterward he was dead. 

When one is first introduced to the fog there 
is a continual hope for better things; but when 
day after day disappoints one’s expectations, it 
settles on one’s spirits like a chronic depression 
—not such as is born of personal misfortune, but 
as if some public calamity had swept over the 
land, from which the national feelings had not yet 
recovered, and which remotely touched even “ the 
stranger within the gates.” 

As one walks down Regent or Oxford Street, 
the royal bearings so lavishly displayed over 
the various mourning shops seem appropriately 
placed ; while the solemn importance of the but- 
lers who air themselves on aristocratic door-steps 
is robbed of its usual oppressiveness, and seems 
suitable to the occasion. 

Strange to say, however, one becomes accus- 
tomed to the constant drizzle, lack of sunshine, 
and fog, after a time, and is able to take a sort 
of damp interest in life. 

“TI nearly died of the blues the first winter I 
spent here,” said a Boston girl the other day, 
“but now I am quite fond of the dirt and the 
rain.’ 

This is not an exceptional case. Perhaps it is 
owing to the fact of human nature’s tendency to 
look ahead always fdr the better things to come. 
So in the dismal winter days we picture the love- 
ly English spring, with its soft balmy air, its del- 
icate green hedge-rows and lanes, its profusion 
of bud and blossom, to say nothing of its gayety. 

This year promises a most glorious coming out 
of the fog. About the beginning of March the 
fog “lifted,” and at once men were busily em- 
ployed washing and scrubbing the fronts of the 
houses. On every side one came into the pres- 
ence of scaffoldings and blackened soap-suds, 
for this work is done just as one would clean a 
floor. After this process is finished, the paint- 
ing and planting take its place, preparatory to 
the “season.” Flowers, vines, and bright pretty 
gardens seem to wake into existence as if by 
magic, until London is as gay and blooming as 
the most exacting could desire. At every street 
corner flower venders are seated behind huge 
baskets of field flowers, the brilliant hues of tu- 
lips, daffodils, primroses, sweet-scented violets, 
wall- flowers, and innumerable other favorites 
most’ beautifully mingled, their rich colors re- 
lieved by masses of the most delicate star-of- 
Bethlehem and sturdy white daisies, 

Nowhere out of Paris do flowers seem to be 
so thoroughly appreciated as in London, and they 
are offered at such tempting prices that even the 
most slender purse can afford to indulge in them. 
Hot-house or cultivated flowers are also found 
on every side in the greatest abundance, and at 
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equally low prices; for a shilling one can come 
home laden with these lovely companions. The 
parks and squares, whose name is legion, are fast 
turning green with blossoming shrub and tree ; 
and from over garden walls vines are peeping 
with their delicate spiny shoots and sweet fra- 
grance, and with the sunshine have come light 
hearts and merry smiles and unspoken hopes for 
the coming season, with its round of pleasures, 
and the “old, old story” told m fifty different 
ways. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


COAT-TAIL BASQUE, DOUBLE APRON OVER-SKIRT, AND 
ROUND SKIRT. 


HE graceful costume illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is a Parisian design for any of the 
light silken fabrics used for summer wear, such 
as foulard, Surah, Louisine, checked or brocaded 
silk of light quality, or pongee ; baréges and gren- 
adines are also made in this way, and sometimes 
the thin qualities of satin de Lyon imported for 
the summer form part of the dress. Three shades 
of color are also beautifully blended in dresses 
made by this design ; thus three heliotrope shades, 
or else two tones of yellow—cream and maize— 
are combined with violet, or with blue or dark 
bottle green, or else poppy red, Two shades of 
gray, with red or blue for illumination, are seen, 
and sometimes a light blue foulard is faced with 
darker blue, and brightened with red for the 
lower skirt, the pleatings, shirring on the cor- 
sage, collar, revers, and bows, Black foulards 
with white dots are made over plain black, and 
either cream or red is used for facings; or if for 
light mourning, lavender is used. There are also 
many white foulards dotted with black made up 
over black that has red Surah bands set on the 
pleatings that trim the skirt. 

The low-throated Directoire collar and the 
shirred pointed front of this dress are features 
of the latest importations of summer dresses. 
This double apron is also new in its diagonal 
shape, opening to disclose the darker silk beneath 
it. Sometimes the entire front of this dark silk 
lower skirt is closely shirred. The frills at the 
foot are of stylish width and grouping. They may 
be either knife-pleated or gathered. In French 
dresses the thin silk gathered frills are cut double, 
and of course are bias; but this is almost as ex- 
travagant in using up the silk as knife-pleatings 
are. The sides of the over-skirt are quite flat, 
but the back is very bouffant. The coat-tail 
basque has a hollow pleat showing colored Surah 
set inside of it. The belt in the front is new, 
with shirred basques, and gives an appearance 
of slenderness ; the coat-tail basque is perfect 
without this belt, and it may be omitted by those 
who find it unbecoming. In the present fancy 
for color and for gay dressing the soft-finished 
cotton goods in Japanese designs are made up 
quite as elaborately as the costume illustrated. 
Turkey red oil calicoes with Oriental designs are 
also made in this way, and finished with white 
embroidery on muslin. Pale buff and dark red 
plain calicoes are used for pleatings at the bot- 
tom of cotton dresses, and for facings in quite as 
fanciful fashions as are silk, satin, or Surah. 


OTHER SUMMER DRESSES. 


Leaders of fashion, with their craving for va- 
riety, are already protesting against the use of 
figured fabrics to such an extent that Paris dress- 
makers send to the modistes here dresses of plain 
surface and solid color. This is especially noted 
in the use of sewing-silk grenadines in preference 
to brocaded ones, and of plain Surah silk instead 
of figured silk, also in the attempt to revive taf- 
feta, which is always plain and lustrous. The 
most elegant black dresses this season are of the 
plain sewing-silk grenadines, trimmed elaborately 
with black lace in which gilt threads are thickly 
woven, or else with open trimmings entirely of 
jet, or perhaps with fine embroidery done on 
grenadine for flounces and panels. Spanish laces 
over colors, especially red or yellow, are also used 
for trimming black grenadines, The square-mesh- 
ed canvas grenadine is liked for parts of dresses 
that are completed by Surah, or, if figures are not 
objected to, by very rich brocaded grenadines that 
have smooth ground of satin lustre, with large 
open-worked detached figures. The plain canvas 
grenadine in such combinations is used for three 
or four narrow pleated frills at the foot, and these 
are sewed directly on the black silk skirt used 
for the foundation. There are then pyramids of 
such pleatings up each side, or else only up the 
front. Folded pleatings of the plain grenadine are 
then laid like a diagonal scarf across the front and 
sides ; above this is the apron of brocade, and the 
hooped drapery of the back is also brocade. Rows 
of jetted fringe laid on knife-pleatings that pass 
up the sides or front add to the rich effect. An- 
other caprice is that of lining the waist of black 
grenadine dresses with red or yellow silk, and 
omitting it in the skirt. This gives a touch of 
color, and makes the difference between waists 
and skirts that is now so popular. A very narrow 
pleating of red Surah should be set under the low- 
est row of black pleating around the skirt of such 
dresses, the sash belt may also be lined with red, 
and there may be one or two large rosettes of 
black with gay lining set on the sides. 


FOULARD DRESSES, 


For foulard dresses some of the Frenchiest toi- 
lettes are of mixed black and white, as black with 
white polka dots, or else white grounds with black 
dots. Worth is said to take especial pleasure in 
these combinations, and often introduces red, 
blue, or Spanish yellow to give them a glow of 
color. For entirely black and white dresses hand- 
kerchiefs of foulard are made up and trimmed 
with black lace in fern-leaf pattern, slightly gath- 
ered upon white point d’esprit lace of the same 
width, but which is not gathered. Creamy white 
Languedoc is used for edging the flounces of a 





black foulard that has cream white dots. There 
are four deep flounces covering the back breadths 
from the waist to the foot, each edged with the 
lace. Two flounces extend all the way around the 
skirt, and the upper part of the front has a short 
apron edged with a deep flounce and lace. The 
basque is plain, and finished with lace. White 
foulard spotted with black is used for a shirred 
basque and apron over-skirt, and trimmed with 
black lace ; below this is a black Surah skirt cov- 
ered with pleatings that have bands of red Surah 
laid upon them, and are edged with lace. Thus 
it will be seen that notwithstanding the preva- 
lence of gay and high colors, a great many black 
dresses are made at the best houses. Among 
these is a wool dress for Newport, of black rough 
camel’s-hair with a box-pleated skirt, and between 
each box-pleat red Surah is stitched down in 
bands. The waist is a black Jersey laced with 
red, and the sash is red Surah. For cool days is 
a straight loose sacque with a square hood worn 
quite open to show the red Surah lining. A 
yachting blouse for such a dress would be also of 
red Surah, with a sailor collar. There are also 
stylish black dresses of gros grain, or of Surah 
trimmed with black satin that is nearly covered 
with white polka dots. The turned-over collar is 
of the dotted satin, and there are two bias pieces 
laid in easy pleats down each side of the front 
from the neck to the waist line, and thence each 
falls below loosely in a point. Folds are laid 
across the edge of the front of the basque, and 
the longer back has square folds in pocket shape 
for ornament. Panels of the dotted satin then 
trim the skirt. 


GRADUATING DRESSES, 


White dresses are in demand for the “ fair girl 
graduates” at this season, and are made either of 
India muslin, Surah, or else nansook or Swiss 
muslin. The Surahs are newest, and are so soft 
and clinging that they do not make too showy 
dresses for such occasions. They have basques 
with shirred pointed fronts, like the coat-tail 
basque illustrated in the present number, and 
the neck is finished with Breton or Languedoc 
lace. The skirt is either round or demi-trained, 
with alternate puffs and pleatings nearly cover- 
ing the front and sides, but not so deep in the 
back. Above these is a scarf-like apron, with 
soft long pointed drapery behind. Such dresses 
are also made for hops at the summer resorts. 
For muslin dresses there is a fancy for round 
belted waists that are gathered on the shoulders 
in front, and made surplice, either meeting on the 
bust or else lapping across at the belt. White 
satin ribbon is used for the belt, and some ends 
are left hanging in front and behind alike. Many 
frills of embroidered muslin form a pyramid 
across the front of Swiss muslin dresses, while 
the same design is made of pleated Languedoc 
lace for the softer India muslin. Sometimes the 
only drapery is on the sides curving down from 
the belt to the foot, while the back is straight 
flowing breadths shirred at the top, and trimmed 
across the bottom with a mere border of frills. 
On other dresses there is a regular over-skirt 
drapery in the back. Large rosettes of white 
satin ribbon, with swinging loops joining one ro- 
sette to the other, are set on the back of white 
satin belts to form sash drapery. Embroidery is 
preferred to lace for trimming muslin dresses for 
young ladies, especially graduating dresses. For 
very stout girls pleated muslin skirts are used, 
with a short basque and very slight drapery at 
the back. The front of the skirt is laid in box 
pleats from the belt to the foot, and a row of 
embroidered insertion is put down between each 
pleat. At the foot edging is sewed to the pleats, 
and this rests on a knife-pleating of the muslin. 


MATINEE SACQUES, 


The newest matinée sacques are cut in a pret- 
ty shape, with French back fitted to the figure, 
and with a loose front held in place by satin rib- 
bon, which is sewed in the under-arm seam and 
tied in front at the waist line. The French back 
formerly so much used, and to which we are 
probably tending, has but two forms, and these 
are separated by the middle seam. If a straight 
sacque front is too full for the figure even when 
belted, a seam like a dart can be taken up under 
the arm. Such matinées are very cool and hand- 
some when made of Surah lined throughout with 
very thin lining silk. A black Surah matinée 
made in this way is trimmed with three box- 
pleated frills, each edged with white footing an 
inch wide. Tiny dots like those in point d’esprit 
lace are seen in the new footing, and are quite 
effective. Breton lace is used for trimming col- 
ored Surah matinées. 

White muslin sacques for wearing with colored 
silk skirts are always liked by ladies of conserva- 
tive tastes, and are now very handsome when 
trimmed with the open-worked embroidery that 
is done in heavy patterns on open squares like 
the meshes of lace, or on a ground-work like hem- 
stitching. 

Blouse waists belted closely, or else drooping 
over the belt in sailor fashion, are made of pale 
blue, cream, white, or pink Surah, and are finish- 
ed around the neck with a Directoire collar, or 
else a square collar somewhat in Byron shape, 
and are worn with a white sailor tie of Surah. A 
jabot of Languedoc lace is sometimes down the 
front, and a high frill of lace inside the deep 
turned-over collar. Square cuffs turned over at 
the top finish the sleeves. A soft sash tied on 
the left side, and finished like tassels at the ends, 
completes the waist. 


HINTS ABOUT BELTS. 


Shirred belts on the front of basques are very 
stylish when tied on the left side, and the ends 
gathered at the point and finished with a bit of 
fringe or a spike of passementerie. The shirring 
consists of several rows lengthwise done at the 
sides of the belt, where it is sewed into the side 
or under-arm seam of the waist. Surah is espe- 


cially liked for these soft belts. Some ladies 
take black Surah, and line it with red or blue 
Surah to form a narrow sash that passes around 
the waist, is tied on the left side, and has tas- 
selled ends. It is three or four inches wide when 
finished. Other sash belts are made of satin rib- 
bon with corded edges ; thus cardinal satin ribbon 
two and a half inches wide, with a fine gold cord 
at each edge, is pretty with white or black dresses. 
Two yards of ribbon are required. The middle 
part that is to pass around the waist is stiffened 
by a band of stiff linen or crinoline sewed in it ; 
but this is not as wide as the ribbon, as it is not 
desirable to make the belt perfectly stiff and 
smooth. A hook and eye to fasten it is sewed at 
each end of the linen, and the wearer ties an easy 
bow on the left, where it is hooked. 


VARIETIES. 


Square bows of gros grain ribbon, made of 
three loops and one notched end, drape the sides 
of taffeta silk overskirts. 

Handkerchief bows for the throat have ging- 
ham-like borders, and cost only 35 cents when 
quaintly made up with pointed ends. 

Three-cornered pieces of India mull, dotted 
with tiny specks of black, blue, or red, are worn 
in kerchief shape close around the neck. They 
have a wide hem, and cost three shillings. They 
are cool and pretty for morning wear with black 
dresses, and are not quite so dressy as those of pure 
white India mull with hem-stitched hem or lace. 

The embroidered white muslin fichus are very 
sheer and becoming, and are sold as low as $2 
when very simply needle-worked. 

The newest black lace fichus, large enough for 
either house or street, have Spanish lace borders, 
with the top edge to turn over, but all the ground 
is covered with polka dots, or else large ball fig- 
ures of satin. 

Gingham umbrellas are considered very stylish 
for morning use with black dresses. Those of 
blue and white plaid, or else black and white, 
with bamboo sticks, and clump or knot at the top, 
are most often seen. Striped black and white 
parasols, with the stripes around, are seen in open 
carriages with dressy afternoon toilettes. 

Taffeta silks cost $4 or $5 a yard in the large 
furnishing stores, and there is little call for them 
at such houses, though the private modistes im- 
port them made up in costumes, and also by the 
yard. The fancy for all lustrous goods will cer- 
tainly restore the glossy taffeta to favor. 

For inexpensive thin dresses that will last a 
season only, the colored sea-side zephyr goods is 
bought for 21 cents a yard, and is in double fold, 
though not wide. It is a soft cotton fabric, very 
much like English barége, and is shown in pale 
blue, cream, black, rose, and drab. It makes 
pretty draperies over a silk skirt, and will be used 
for furbishing anew dresses partly worn. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneELLy ; and Messrs. Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLg, and Co.; and A, T. Srewarr & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


AFTER much doubt and telegraphic contradic- 
tion, it is at last definitively settled that George 
Eliot, otherwise Mary ANN Evans Lewes, was 
married, on the 6th~of May, at St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, London, to Mr. Joun 
Water Cross, a London merchant, the partner 
of an American banking house, and a man of 
wealth. Mr. Cross was formerly a resident of 
New York, which he left in 1871, prominent in 
society, in Wall Street, and in the Union Club. 
He was educated at Rugby, and is a writer for 
Fraser’s Magazine. His uncle is a well-known 
resident of New York city. Although some 
twenty years the junior of his bride, he is infat- 
uated with her brilliant talents and conversa- 
tional powers, and regards himself as fortunate 
in winning the hand of George Eliot at any age. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cross are now making an extended 
tourthrough Italyandthe Tyrol. Theyexpect to 
return to England in August, and will thereafter 
reside at Chelsea, on the Thames Embankment. 

—Queen Victoria has a strong personal lik- 

ing for Lord BEACONSFIELD, as is proved from 
the fact of his full-length portrait in oil being 
hung at Windsor Castle exactly opposite that 
of Prince ALBERT. At the wedding of Princess 
FREDERICA she was observed, as she passed him, 
to give his hand a little sympathetic squeeze, 
expressive of her sorrow for his fall from power. 
Somebody once asked him the secret of this royal 
favor, and received the simple answer, ‘‘ Well— 
er—the fact is, I—er—never contradict, and—er 
—I sometimes—er—forget.”” It is said that he is 
taking advantage of his leisure to finish a novel 
which he began many years ago. 
.» —The Princess of the Asturias, whose hus- 
< band, Count GIRGENTI, committed suicide a few 
years since at Lucerne, has since received many 
good offers of marriage, but prefers to remain 
free to devote herself to her family and the 
Church. She is regarded as the ablest of all the 
Spanish Boursons, and King ALFONSO, who 
calls her ‘‘ my sister in petticoats,’’ never ven- 
tures on any decisive step without her approval. 
Just now she is making a pilgrimage to the 
Catholic courts of Europe, in hopes of marrying 
off her sisters Paz and Evtatiz. The beautiful 
Infanta Pinar, had she lived, would have been 
the bride of Prince RupotF of Austria. The 
Princess of the Asturias is unpopular in Spain 
despite her ability, being cold, imperious, and 
austere, and, above all, setting her face against 
the national amusement of bull-fighting, which 
she has the temerity to declare worse than wick- 
ed—stupid. 

—Karte Frerp says that George Eliot is 
about sixty years old, with sandy hair and blue 
eyes. She is neither gray nor wrinkled; owing 
to her high cheek-bones, she has an equine look. 
She has no children, lives a very secluded life, 
is bashful, abstracted, low-voiced, and lovable. 
She has an independent fortune, and receives 
the world every Sunday afternoon. It is not 
true that she painted the portrait of Mr. Lewes 
in Casaubon, as Mr. Lewes, although ugly, was 
one of the most genial, warm-hearted, and brill- 
iant of men. 

—Mrs. D. M. Crark has returned home from 
Italy with renewed health, and able to prosecute 





her literary labors, notable among which are her 





admirable papers on Plain Speaking, which are 
published from advance sheets in our columns 
simultaneously with their appearance in Eng- 
land. Her husband is not the editor of Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, as has been erroneously stated, 
that post being ably filled by Mr. GEoRGE GROVE. 
This widely circulated statement probably arose 
from the fact that for the last fifteen years he 
has been a partner in the publishing house of 
MACMILLAN & Co., the proprietors of the mag- 
azine. 

—The Fairmount Park Art Association, of 
Philadelphia, have made various excursions to 
Washington for the purpose of securing con- 
demned cannon for a statue of General MEADE. 
The reporters are now reaping a little harvest 
of romance from the affair, as invitations have 
been issued for the wedding, to be celebrated at 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania officiating, of two of the prime 
movers in the undertaking, both of whom, it was 
thought, had long since determined not to mar- 
ry—Mr. J. BeLLancee Cox and Miss Mary 
McHenry. Miss McHenry has founded sever- 
al worthy charities, and is untiring in ber good 
works. She has already received magnificent 
wedding gifts. 

—Mr. Tennyson declines to be nominated for 
the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow unless the stu- 
dents will combine their factions and elect him 
on purely literary grounds, as he will not be a 
political candidate of either Liberal or Consery- 
ative. 

—It will be remembered that a few weeks 
since, General OrD, the commander of our forces 
in Texas, presented to General TREVINO, com- 
mander of the Mexican forces, a sword wrought 
from iron that fell from heaven—in other words, 
forged from an aerolite—with the hope that it 
might never be used except against a mutual foe 
of Mexico and the United States. This pact is 
to be further strengthened, rumor says, by a 
marriage of the Mexican with a very fair and 
pretty American, General TREVINO having ask- 
ed, in addition to the sword, the hand of Miss 
BERTIE ORD, a gentle and lovely young lady, 
and a dashing horsewoman. 

—Mr. Josepa Hutton and Mr. CHARLss DicK- 
ENS, Jun., have obtained suggestions of the au- 
thor’s intended dénouement to Edwin Drood 
from Mr. LuKE Fivpes, the illustrator of “* Lord 
Brackenbury” in the Bazar, to whom Dickens 
contided it, and on that foundation have effect- 
ively dramatized the story. 

—The change of government obliges the Duch- 
ess of Wellington to resign her keys as Mistress 
of the Robes. Her Grace has held the position 
for twenty years, with but a short interval, and 
will now be succeeded by the Duchess of West- 
minster. 

—Mlle. Marre Kress, a pianiste who found 
great favor here a few years ago, has just lost 
her father, a musical composer of eminence. 

—The Misses THORNTON, and other ladies of 
the families of the diplomatic corps at the capi- 
tal, were on the referee’s boat that accompanied 
HANLAN and Courtney over the course in their 
race on the Potomac. 

—At Gre’s, Covent Garden, recently, Partr 
was received with long applause, the clapping 
of hands sounding like a hail-storm un the roof. 
NICOLINI was received in dead silence. 

—Professor Tice considers the recent cyclones 
of the West to be electrical, and not wind storms. 
One of the proofs of this, apart from the attack 
on metallic substances, is the way in which the 
trees are stripped of bark on all sides, and the 
ends of branches separated into fibres fine as 
brushes—this being due to the action of elec- 
tricity upon the sap, converting it into vapor, 
which, expanding in volume, explodes, and rends 
tree and twig in this manner, nothing of the sort 
happening to dead trees and twigs. 

—In the memoirs of Chevalier WrcKorr, just 
published, the Countess Guiccroxi is pictured 
with blue eyes full of archness and sparkling with 
intelligence, well-shaped features, blonde hair 
in ringlets round her face, medium height, per- 
fect symmetry, and captivating manner. FANNY 
ELSSLER, to whom the writer was presented by 
Mrs. Grore, wife of the historian of Greece, is 
also portrayed as being rather tall, and beauti- 
fully formed, with soft dark gray eyes, an exqui- 
sitely shaped head, countenauce singularly sweet 
and winning, a low, musical voice, and an incar- 
nate grace. She had as modest an air as if bred 
in a convent, great elegance in the drawing-room, 
and the ingenuousness of an artless disposition. 

—Miss ALcoTT, it is said, has a disiike of be- 
ing lionized. When the School of Philosophy 
opens its doors in Concord, she takes to flight 
rather than remain a target for curious eyes. A 
chapel is. now being erected in the rear of Or- 
chard House for the use of the school. 

—The Whitehall Review gives the following in- 
teresting anecdotes concerning Princess SrT&- 
PHANIE of Belgium, who was betrothed on the 
6th of March to Prince Rupo.r, the heir-ap- 
parent of the Austrian crown: ‘In 1875, at the 
time of the marriage of her sister Princess Lou- 
IsE MARIE with Prince Pariip of Saxe-Coburg, 
Duke of Saxony, Princess SrTkPHanre, then of 
the mature age of twelve, was found by her gov- 
erness diligently perusing the Almanach de Gotha, 
with which we may conceive every princeling to 
be tolerably familiar. ‘What is your Highness 
reading that interests you so deeply ? asked the 

overness, intriguée. * Why, as my sister Loviss 
is married,’ answered the child, ‘I have been 
looking to see what prince J can marry. My 
choice is made—look!’ And she pointed to the 
name of Archduke Rupo;r, Prince Imperial of 
Austria!—The two sisters, Marre Louise and 
STEPHANIE, were brought up almost as strictly 
as cloistered nuns, rising early, and being at their 
studies by six o’clock, and having the day care- 
fully and regularly mapped out. Very little so- 
ciety had they; and it was only now and then 
that the Queen permitted them (singly) to drive 
through Brussels or the suburbs in a tiny car- 
riage drawn by frisky ponies, which each young 
lady drove herself. The pace at which the Prin- 
cesses of the reigning house went on these ex- 
cursions was, however, so great that before the 
steady-going Bruzellois could salute them they 
were out of sight! This being so, it is easy to 
realize the révélation it was for the worthy peo- 
ple when, on the 8th of March, the Princess Sré- 
PHANIE appeared on the arm of her flancé at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie. The pretty child who 
had driven into Brussels from Laeken in her 
pony-chaise had grown into a handsome girl, 
slim, svelte, graceful, radiant with happiness, 
The Princess is a blonde—‘ blonde comme les épis,’ 
to use the poetical French idiom—with blue eyes 
and a prominent brow.” 
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working ev- z g Zan round, * 1 ste. 
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over 4 st., but on the 
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Fig. 1—Crocuet Cuemise YOKE. 





Fig. 1.—Desien ror Suiprers, BaGs, 
ETc.—Cross Stirco EmBrorpery. 
Description of Symbols: ® Dark Brown; 
Light Brown ; & Blue; ! Maize; 
O Light Gray. 


ery following rosette fasten the 
middle st. of the last 3 ch. scallops 
to the middle st. of the 8th, 7th, 
and 6th ch. scallops of the preced- 
ing rosette (to do this, drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the latter 
in the corresponding st., and draw 
the dropped st. through). The ro- 
sette which follows the corner ro- 
sette is fastened by its last three 
ch. scallops to the 5th, 4th, and 8d 
ch. scallop of the corner rosette, so 
that 8 ch. scallops instead of 5 are 
left free on the under edge. Bor- 
der the row of rosettes at the top 
with an edging worked as follows: 
Ist round.— * 1 sde. (short double 
erochet) on the middle st. of the 
2d of the 5 free ch. scallops in the 
next rosette, 6 ch., 1 sl. on the 
middle of the next 9 ch., 6 ch., 1 
sde. on the middle of the following 
9 ch., 12 ch., 3 times alternately 1 
p. downward (for this crochet 5 
ch., drop the st. from the needle, 
insert the latter in the first of the 
5 ch., again take up the dropped 
st. on the needle, and draw it 
through), 1 ch., but fasten the mid- 
dle st. of the first p. to the middle 
st. of the next ch. scallop in the 
same rosette, and the middle st. of 
the 3d p. to the middle st. of the 
following free ch. scallop in the 
next rosette; then 1 ch., 1 p. up- 
ward (for this work 5 ch. and 1 
se. on the first), but fasten the mid- 
die st. of the p. to the 10th of the 
12 ch, worked previously, 9 ch., 
and repeat from *. On the cor- 
ners work two picot figures side by 
side, observing the illustration, then 
continue in the same order, 2d 
round.—Always alternately 1 de. 
on the second following st. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch., but on the 
corners work off 2 dec. together, 
and with the second of these pass 





Fig. 1. 


corner work off the 4 
ste. together. 4th round. 
—Always alternately 1 
sc. on the following st., 
7 ch., pass over 4 st. 
5th round.—* 4 de. on 
the middle of the next 7 
ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the following 
7 ch., 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 6th round.— 
* 4 de. separated each 
by 3 ch. on the next 4 de, 
in the preceding round, 
2 ch., 1 se. on the next 
se., 2 ch., and repeat 
from *. On the other 
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Fig. 2.—Dersiegn ror Stirrers, Bags, 
ETc.—Cross Stritch Emproiery. 


Description of Symbols: ® 1st (darkest), 
J 2d, ' 8d (lightest), Green. 


1d, 3 aie, 1 oe, Tab, 100, 3 
sde., 1 de., 2 ste. on the next 16 st. 
(which together with the st. on 
which the first stc. was worked 
should form the middle 17 st. of 
the next scallop), 11 ch., 1 ste. on 
the first of the middle 17 st. in the 
following scallop, repeat from +, 
and on the corners work as seen in 
the illustration. Work the 4th 
and 5th rounds like the 2d and 3d 
rounds, the 6th round like the 2d 
round, the 7th and 8th rounds 
like the 4th round of Fig. 1, but 
the design of the 7th and 8th 
rounds should come transposed. 
9th round.— * 6 de. on the middle 
of the next 7 ch., 2 ch., 1 se. on 
the next sc., 2 ch., and repeat from 
*. On the other side of the work 
crochet the 1st—6th rounds, observ- 
ing the illustration. 


Designs for Slippers, Bags, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse designs are worked on 
canvas in cross stitch with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk in the colors 
given in the description of symbols, 


Ladies’ Dresses, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Summer CasuMere Dress. 
The skirt of this gray summer cash- 
mere dress is trimmed with a flounce 
of the material laid in cluster pleats 
as seen in the illustration. The 
over-skirt and basque are trimmed 
with bias bands of light and dark 
gray striped silk. 

Fig. 2.—Fou.arp Dress. The 
skirt of blue foulard is trimmed 
with a gathered ruffle of plaid blue 
silk, and covered in front with a 
puffing of foulard. The trimming 
for the over-skirt and basque con- 
sists of bands of silk. The collar 
and cuffs are of the same silk, 





—Svummer Casumere Dress, Fig. 2.—FovuLarp Dress. 
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“HER BREAKFAST UNTASTED; HER ARMS THROWN FORWARD ON THE TABLE; HER HEAD DOWN; SOBBING AS IF HER HEART WOULD BREAK.” 


{Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII.) 
LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel, 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avcrnor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desennam's 
Vow,” FTO., RTO. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


WINIFRED’S RESOLVE. 


“Mon I speak to you a minnut, please, miss ?” 

The voice outside the door was Reuben’s. The 
curly head so cautiously thrust in, se quickly with- 
drawn, was also Reuben’s. Of the instinctive 
delicacy which prompted him to start back he 
was as unconscious as a savage. He only felt 
that he ought not to see what he saw on looking 
in, and that he must feign not to have seen it. 

Yet it was no such extraordinary sight. Only 
a lady at a breakfast table—a lady dressed in 
deepest black ; her breakfast untasted ; her arms 
thrown forward on the table; her head down; 
sobbing—sobbing—sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

Six days had gone by; the last six mournful 
days of November—days when the house was 
dark within, and the skies were dark without, 
and the rain fell unceasingly. Days of seclusion 
and melancholy preparation, ending with one 
more sad than all its forerunners—a day when 
the last Langtrey of that ancient name was borne 
across the threshold of the old house in which 
her life had been spent, and which thenceforth 
would know her no more. 

Mrs. Pennefeather had been much with Wini- 
fred all through this trying time, and having re- 
mained that last day till quite late, left her with 
anxious reluctance. 

“ But for baby and the children nothing should 
induce me to go home,” she said. “It wrings 
my heart to leave you alone.” 

“ But I must learn to be alone.” 

“My poor Winifred !” 

“Yes, it is a hard lesson; but the sooner I 
begin to master it, the better.” 

“ Ah, but you can not go on living in this huge 
old place all by yourself! You would die of mel- 
ancholy.” 

“T don’t think so,” Winifred replied, with a 
wan smile. “TI love every stone of it. Iam hap- 
pier here than I could be anywhere else.” 

Mrs. Pennefeather shook her head. 

“Well, well,” she said, “it is too soon as yet to 
make plans for the future.” 

So, with many entreaties that Winifred would 
not break down when she was gone, the curate’s 
wife took her departure. 

And now this was the morning after—the morn- 





ing of the first day of the new life; the new, joy- 
less, solitary life which Winifred Savage must 
bear as best she could in the empty house of her 
fathers. 

She came down, resolved to be brave, resolved 
not to begin the day by giving way to sorrow; 
but the sight of Miss Langtrey’s empty chair put 
back against the wall, and the sound of old Bridg- 
et’s footsteps as she went from room to room, 
pulling up the blinds which had been down for so 
many days—these sights and sounds were too 
much for her steadfastness, and she broke down 
utterly. 

It was at this moment that Reuben came to 
the door with his 

“ Mun I speak to you a minnut, please, miss ?” 

She started, choked down the sobs, rose quick- 
ly, and went over to the window. 

“Ts that. you, Reuben?” she asked, when she 
could trust her voice. 

“ Ees, miss.” 

“Well, what is it? Come in.” 

She was now standing so that he could not see 
her face. 

“Wull, miss, it’s aboot the kye. We’en had 
so much rain, ye see, an’ it coom sich a pash last 
night, that there’s a ruck o’ wayter out, an’ the 
flats they be welly flooded. The kye mun bidei’ 
th’ yard tilly wayter goes doon.” 

“Of course they must, Reuben.” 

“ An’ please, miss, we bin at th’ last o’ th’ owd 
hee; an’ I mun knaw if so be as we mun begin 
the new stack hinder the wood-shed? An’ Joe 
Tunnicliff, he be coom to fettle the stra’-yard 
gate ; an’ er ses if er’s to ma’ a good job on’t, er 
mun ma’ new poses; an’ please, miss, the rollers 
o’ the chaff-cutter be out o’ gear; an’ the little 
tumbril warted ow’r yester mornin’, and th’ tire 
coomed off th’ near wheeal; an’ th’ owd mare ha’ 
cast a shoe, an’ I want to know aff I mun tak un 
t? th’ smithy ?” 

Poor Winifred! she knew no more about hay, 
and chaff-cutters, and cart-wheels, than Reuben 
knew about the lists of Manetho. Miss Langtrey 
had always attended to the farming. It was the 
department in which she reigned supreme ; her- 
self ordering, approving, superintending every- 
thing, from the choice of a drain-pipe to the sale 
of a heifer. And she was reputed as practical a 
farmer, as good a judge of dairy stock, and as 
keen a hand at a bargain as any agriculturist in 
all that country-side. 

As for Reuben and the two old laborers who 
did the farm-work, they had been accustomed to 
look to “th’ missus” for everything, and had not 
an idea of their own. Now they,would turn to 
Winifred for their daily guidance; and how was 
she to guide them? Must she confess ignorance, 
and bid them rely upon their own experience ? 
Her common-sense at once decided against that 
injudicious alternative. She must accept the re- 





sponsibility, and for the present, at all events, do 
the best she could. 

“ Well, Reuben,” she said, “I will come round 
presently to look at the chaff-cutter.” 

“ Kes, miss,” 

“And you may tell Joe Tunnicliff that I will 
speak to him myself about the gate. In the mean 
while you can take the mare over to Purkins’s, 
and ask him to shoe her at once.” 

“ Kes, miss; an’—an’—” 

“ Well, what more ?” 

“ Nothin’, miss ; on’y—on’y, please, tniss, I be 
so sorry.” 

The tears welled up again; but she kept them 
back. 

“Yes, Reuben,” she said, gently, “I know you 
are sorry; but don’t speak about it, please—at 
least not yet awhile—till I am better able to bear 
it. Do you understand ?” 

Reuben touched an imaginary cap, made his 
scrape, and vanished silently. But he under- 
stood so well that in less than five minutes he 
had warned Joe Tunnicliff and the laborers to 
“keep a still tongue, and say nowt aboot th’ owd 
missus; vor ’twar more nor Miss Win’fred could 
bear.” 

And presently Miss Winifred herself came out, 
marble pale, with a stern, set look about her 
mouth, and went the round of the farm buildings, 
just as her aunt had been wont to go round daily, 
giving an eye to the poultry-yard and the stables, 
making sure that the cob was well cared for, in- 
quiring after the welfare of the sitting hens and 
the litter of young pigs, and seeing that the cows 
had a plentiful meal of hay cut from the new 
stack which Reuben described as “hinder the 
wood-shed.” 

Then, when all this was done, and Joe Tunni- 
cliff had received his orders about the gate, and 
the chaff-cutter had been duly inspected, she un- 
chained the St. Bernard, who had been straining 
frantically at his collar ever since hearing her 
voice about the yards, and started for a long, 
solitary walk. 

It no longer actually rained ; but it had been 
raining almost without intermission for the last 
ten days, and the country reeked with damp. 
The moat was well-nigh brimming over, the lanes 
were strewn with wet and rotting leaves, and a 
white steam brooded sullenly above the flooded 

ats. 

But Winifred was content with the weather. 
To her it seemed that Nature was in tune with 
her own mood, and that anything was better than 
bright skies and sunshine. 

She walked fast, taking the driest paths she 
could find, and avoiding the most frequented. All 
she wanted was to be alone—to go somewhere, no 
matter where ; to do something, no matter what ; 
to shake off, though but for an hour, the dead 
weight of her solitude. 


’ 


| soon be poor as rich. 
| demption of the mortgage was turned to bitter- 





For, crabbed and imperious though she might 
be, Miss Langtrey, after all, was the only mother 
whom Winifred Savage had known. And the 
old lady had done her duty well and-fairly by her 
orphan niece, loving her next after the brother 
whom she so idolized, educating her as well as 
she knew how, and setting her from first to last 
a brave example under poverty and privation. 
But now the very main-stay of the girl’s life was 
struck away. Of what comfort was it that the 
struggle with poverty was ended? She told her- 
self that without Miss Langtrey she would as 
Even her joy in the re- 


ness. She would scarcely grieve now, she thought, 
though the Grange were sold to a stranger. 

And then, what was she to do with her life‘ 
Mrs. Pennefeather had said only yesterday that s1 
could not go on living alone in the old house ; and 
though she declared at the moment that she must 
learn to accept her lot, she felt in her heart that 
the solitude was more than she knew how to bear. 
By-and-by, perhaps, she might be able to devote 
herself to the place and the people; repairing the 
Grange, improving the land, rebuilding the cot- 
tages and schools, and striving to be as helpful 
and practical as her aunt would have been un- 
der these bettered circumstances. But for this 
work she was not yet strong enough. Self-de- 
pendence is not learned in a day; and she instinct- 
ively felt that in order to acquire it she needed 
some stimulus from without. 

If she could but get away for a while—away 
from the sympathizing faces, and the familiar 
sights and sounds of home... .that would give 
her strength; that was what she needed. But 
then Winifred was as ignorant of the outer 
world as a cloistered nun. When quite a child 
she had been once to Scarborough, and twice or 
thrice to Rhyl; but that was in the days when 
her uncle Stephen was not yet ruined. Since his 
death, and for many a year before he died, she 
had not known what it was to spend a week from 
home. 

Yet she was fast making up her mind to a bold 
step, though in what direction she knew not. One 
thing, at all events, seemed clear to her. She 
must make her plan at once, before others should 
begin planning for her. She must make it at 
once, announce it at once, and carry it into effect 
with all possible promptitude. Thus would she 
be spared the pain of rejecting well-intentioned 
counsel, and avoid the equally painful conscious- 
ness that she was a burden and a source of anx- 
iety to those around her. By “those around her” 
she meant not only Mr. and Mrs. Pennefeather, 
but Lancelot Brackenbury. 

Where, then, could she go? knew, of 
course, that there were numbers of good schools 
in France, Belgium, and Germany, where she 
might live as in a home, and have what is calle« 
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“the benefit of masters.” There was one at 
Stuttgard, for instance, where a niece of Mrs, Cal- 
dicott’s had boarded once for nearly three years. 
Mrs. Caldicott herself was educated at a certain 
famous institute at Zollenstrasse-am-Main. Then 
there was Munich. .... Had she not quite lately 
read the narrative of an English lady’s life as an 
art student in that modern Weimar ; and might it 
not be possible for her to do likewise? Rome, 
again—but Rome was too far away, and Paris 
was too gay, and London too vast. It must be 
Munich. Munich was neither too lively, nor too 
distant, nor too big. Munich was homely, Mu- 
nich was studious. In Munich she could work; 
and above all else, she craved for occupation. Yes, 
her mind was made up; she would go to Munich. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
LETTICE LEIGH. 


“ Poor Prince !” 

Winifred had walked on and on, thinking only 
of the future, forgetting the present, and taking 
no heed of the miles. But now, having come to 
a decision, she paused, looked around, and found 
herself about half way to Singleton. 

Prince knew that there was something wrong, 
and that his mistress was unhappy. He tore 
about like a wild dog at first starting; but find- 
ing presently that the gladness was all on his own 
side, he became sobered and dropped quietly be- 
hind. Being spoken to now for the first time, he 
looked up with a sedate and puzzled face, and 
thrust his nose into Winifred’s hand. 

“Poor Prince! What will you do, Prince, 
when I am gone ?” 

She stooped, kissed his furrowed forehead, and 
turned slowly homeward. A Brackenbury game- 
keeper Jeading a leash of beagles, and a laborer 
plodding under a load of empty sacks, were as 
yet the only wayfarers she had met. She could 
hardly have chosen a quieter walk. Coming pres- 
ently, however, to a point where two lanes di- 
verged, she found herself face to face with a wo- 
man and a child—the woman black-browed, rag- 
ged, sullen-looking, with a bundle of sticks upon 
her head ; the child warmly clad, ruddy, and sturdy. 

At sight of the lady in black the woman drew 
back, catching her boy quickly by the hand, and 
s0 stood with downcast eyes, waiting for her to 
go by. But Winifred stopped, with a look of 
surprised recognition. 

“ Why, Lettice,” she said, “is that you?” 

No reply. 

“We thought you were lost or dead. Where 
have you been all these years, my poor girl? You 
look as if the world had gone hardly with you.” 

The woman’s lip quivered, but she still looked 
down silently. 

“ Are you back at the old place on the moor ?” 
} She shook her head. 

“ Nay, Miss Win’fred,” she said, huskily. “Once 
parted ’s aye parted, wi’ moorfolk and me.” 

“Where, then, are you living ?” 

She pointed by the way she had come. 

“You knaw whar Abel Brunt hanged hisself 
years agone? Blackpool, they call ’un; down 
agin the spinny. Nobody ‘ull live there; so I 
s’pose I mun bide in’t, an’ no rent to pay.” 

“That ruin? Why, there is no roof on it.” 

“There’s roofin’ at one end, miss.” 

“ Have you been there long ?” 

“Nigh on five weeks.” 

“A dreary home, Lettice. 
port yourself ?” 

“T’se ben harvestin’ Stoke way, miss; an’ 
since harvestin’ ’s ow’r, I’se gone back to th’ gimp- 
work. But earnin’s isn’t what they used to be; 
and the gimp’s a hard livin’ now;wi’ two mouths 
to feed.” 

“ And this little fellow—is he yours ?” 

She nodded. 

Winifred bent over the child, and caressed his 
little brown cheek. 

“ Have you ever been to school, my man ?” she 
asked. “Can you read ?” 

He looked up at her with big, wondering eyes 
—eyes as blue as her mother’s were black. Never 
were parent and child more dissimilar—she all 
gypsy, he all Saxon. 

“ A’ dunno what readin’ “means, Miss Win’- 
fred,” said the mother, half sadly, half sullenly. 
“ We'se lived pretty much on th’ tramp; an’ ’s 
never had no learnin’.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“ Fower last September.” 

“ He looks five, and I’m sure he is a bright boy. 
You must give up wandering, Lettice, and I en- 
gage he shall soon know what reading means. Tell 
me, my little friend—would you not like to go to 
Langtrey school ?” 

“ Nay, Langtrey school-house bain’t for the likes 
o” he,” said the mother, wistfully. 

“Tt is for all who live in the parish. Continue 
to live in the parish, Lettice, and I will pay for 
his schooling.” 

Again she shook her head. 

“Nay, nay,” she said; “we mun’ keep our- 
selves to ourselves—thankin’ you all the same, 
miss. But I wouldna like to have ’un slighted.” 

The woman was moor-bred, and had been reck- 
oned a beauty among the “dark folk” some five 
or six years ago. Then she disappeared under 
some vague cloud of ill report, and had been 
neither seen nor heard of since. She at all events 
had in her veins the willful, lawless moor blood 
—the blood that would be neither driven nor 
coaxed; and Winifred knew that for the present 
it would be well to press her no further. 

“Well, in any case, you are not going away 
just yet,” she said, gently ; “and if you will come 
over on Monday, we will see what can be done to 
make Blackpool more comfortable. There’s plen- 
ty of old furniture at the Grange; and I dare say 
Bridget can look out something in the way of 
warm clothing that would cut up for the child, 
for winter wear. You shall be welcome to what- 
ever is useful to you.” 


How will you sup- 





Muttering an ungracious “ Thank ’ee,” Lettice 
drew her boy closer to her side. 

“I’m a’most feared to ax a’ter th’ owd lady,” 
she said, looking at Winifred’s black dress. ‘ Eh, 
then, is she gone? And my lord, too—they tell 
me a’s ne’er ben heerd on more! Well, Miss 
Win’fred, things ha’ gone collywest* wi’ you, 
same as other folk. You've yer troubles, I reck- 
on.” 

“We all have our troubles, Lettice,” replied 
Winifred. 

And with this, each went her own way. 

Another mile of lane, and the Grange, with its 
patterned front and picturesque gateway, gleamed 
out between the leafless walnut boughs. As 
Winifred came in sight, a gentleman, sitting on 
the parapet of the little bridge over the moat, rose 
and went to meet her. He had been a frequent 
guest of late, coming every day, and sometimes 
twice a day; and yesterday he had followed as 
Miss Langtrey’s chief mourner. Winifred was 
not taken by surprise to find him waiting there. 
She had more than half expected him. 

“T thought you would, perhaps, come this 
morning,” she said. “I much wanted to see you. 
I am going abroad.” 

“Going abroad !” 

“Yes, to Munich; and I want to know how 
far it is, and how long it takes to get there.” 

Lancelot stared at her. The abruptness of the 
announcement astounded him. 

“Why, Winifred,” he said, “you take my breath 
away. Whom do you know in Munich ?” 

“No one. I mean to board in a school. I 
want to learn German, and to take music lessons. 
Perhaps I may enter an artist’s studio. I fancy 
I have some little talent for modelling; at all 
events, I should like to try.” 

Lancelot Brackenbury looked grave. There 
was a nervous eagerness about her manner that 
puzzled and troubled him. 

“Tt is a wild project,” he said. 
named it to Mrs. Pennefeather ?” 

“T have named it to no one, nor shall I name 
it till all is settled. In the mean while I rely 
upon you to help me.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“Well, first to advise me about the Grange. 
Can you think of any one who would attend to 
the place when I am gone ?” 

“Yes; that would not be difficult.” 

“And can you find out about the schools in 
Munich ?” 

“TI dare say I could do that also; but, candid- 
ly, I do not like the idea.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“For several reasons—one being that Munich 
is a little St. Petersburg in winter, and that to- 
morrow will be the first of December. The city 
stands on a plateau some seventeen or eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea.” 

“Yes, I have read about it. The country is 
sometimes covered with snow for months, and 
people go about in sleighs with bells. I should 
like it very much.” 

“T don’t think you would like the life in a Ba- 
varian school, or the society of German school- 
girls, all sausage and sentiment.” 

“ Nay, I am not hard to please. If they are 
kind to me, I shall like them well enough.” 

“Then you would feel so lonely among stran- 
gers in a strange land—you who know nothing 
of foreign life. Think how you would miss the 
familiar faces—the old people—the—” 

She interrupted him impatiently. 

“But I want to miss them; don’t you under- 
stand? The familiar faces and places are all 
pain to me now. I want to get away from them. 
If I can but go somewhere far away, and learn 
new things, and try to forget old ones—that is 
what will be best for me. I am more lonely here 
than I could be anywhere else.” 

“ But, Winifred—” 

“Ah, no, you don’t understand. You don’t 
know how dearly I loved her—perhaps I hardly 
knew it myself. And now everything reminds 
me of her.... I must go away.” 

They had been standing on the bridge; but as 
Winifred said these last words, she turned toward 
the house. 

“ And for how long ?” asked Lancelot, follow- 
ing her. 

“For a year. I shall be glad enough to come 
back to the old place and the old life by the time 
Christmas comes round again; but that one year 
I must have.” 

They passed under the gateway, and crossed the 
court-yard, where Winifred’s white pigeons were 
industriously strutting to and fro, searching be- 
tween the stones for any stray grains that might 
yet remain from their mid-day feed. 

“Shall we sit here ?” she said, when they came 
to the porch. “It is so dreary in the house.” 

There was a deep recess on each side of the 
door, and in each recess a seat supported on gro- 
tesque brackets; and these seats and brackets, 
and the ceiling carved with the Langtrey arms 
and motto, and the worn, uneven floor, and the 
massive medieval door studded with huge nails, 
and the clustered and twisted columns outside, 
were all in old black oak. Here they sat; Lance- 
lot trifling gloomily with his riding-whip, Wini- 
fred shrinking back into the gloom of the corner 
opposite. 

For some minutes both were silent. He had 
been telling himself all along that she must have 
change of scene. He had thought it all out, in 
fact, and arranged her winter for her in his own 
mind and in his own way. It was annoying to 
find her with plans made and matured. 

“ You could not stay here alone all through the 
winter,” he said, presently. “I know that, of 
course, I came to-day, indeed, with the idea of 
talking it over with you.” 

She looked up, but said nothing. 

“You know that I have relations in Italy—a 
widowed aunt (my mother’s eldest sister), and a 


“Have you 





* Collywest: contrariwise, unfortunate. 





score of Italian cousins, more or less. 
seen them since I was a boy, but Cuthbert used 
to visit them now and then. They are decent 
people enough, and live in a pleasant part of the 
country, not far from Pistoja. My aunt always 
spends her winters in Rome. She knows you 
quite well by name. How would it be if you 
went to her for a few months? She would not 
be like a stranger, and Rome would be pleasant- 
er than Munich.” 

' “JT would rather..be with strangers; I prefer 
Munich,” replied Winifred, quickly. 

For she felt that to be among those who would 
consider themselves privileged not only to con- 
dole with her in the present, but to sympathize 
with her as regarded the past, would be of all 
torments the most intolerable. 

“Then Munich, I suppose, it is to be,” he said, 
seeing that her mind was resolved. 

“ Yes.” 

“ And as soon as possible ?” 

“ As soon as possible. Can I go next week ?” 

“T fear not. I think you must make up your 
mind to wait for ten days orso. However, I will 
do my best. As for the Grange, you may be 
quite easy on that head. I will be your head 
steward, and Mellor shall come over two or three 
times a week.” 

Now Mellor was bailiff for the Brackenbury 
property, and she knew that all would go well in 
his hands. 

“Thank you, Lancelot,” she said, simply ; “ you 
are very good to me.” 

“* And to whom should I be good, if not to you?” 

He waited as if for an answer, but no answer 
came. 

Then there was another silence, interrupted pres- 
ently by the opening of the house door and the 
appearance of Mrs. Bridget, who came to say that 
luncheon was waiting. It was, in vulgar truth, 
dinner; for old Miss Langtrey had been used, 
after her brother’s death, to keep farm-house 
hours and live on farm-house fare. But Mrs. 
Bridget had a keen sense of the family dignity ; 
and finding Lancelot in the porch, she judicious- 
ly translated “ dinner” into “ luncheon.” 

Winifred rose, expecting him to follow, but he 
put out his hand instead. 

“Good-by,” he said. “I will try to arrange 
about Munich for you; but I don’t think you will 
see me back again under a week.” 

Then, turning to the old woman, “I need not 
ask you to take care of your young lady, Mrs. 
Bridget. You have done that always.” 

“ Indeed, sir—my lord, I mean—I have tried to 
do my best,” replied Mrs. Bridget. 

“ And now, more than ever, she needs all that 
you can do for her.” 

“That’s true, my lord.” 

And, putting the corner of her apron to her 
eyes, the old lady retired with a series of courte- 
sies. 

Lancelot still held Winifred’s hand. It lay in 
his as cold and almost as pale as snow. 

“T can do nothing more for you ?” he asked. 

“Yes, indeed!—and I had almost forgotten it. 
Do you remember Lettice Leigh ?” 

“Lettice Leigh ?” 

“That handsome, fierce-looking girl who used 
to live with the Corbishlys on Burfield Moor, after 
her father died. She went away some years ago, 
nobody knew where. Is it possible that you have 
forgotten her ?” 

Lancelot’s face darkened. 

“T have not forgotten her,” he said. 
of her?” 

“She has come back. I met her just now in 
the lanes—with her little boy.” 

“ Ah !—she has a child ?” 

“A beautiful little blue-eyed boy, not a bit like 
herself. She looks very ragged and wretched, 
and has been leading a tramp’s life, she tells me. 
And where do you think she has gone for shel- 
ter ?” 

“ Not to the moor, I'll answer for it. When a 
moor girl breaks with her own people, you know, 
they cast her out forever.” 

“Lancelot, the poor soul has taken refuge in 
that horrible hovel on the edge of the spinny, and 
I want you to roof it in, and patch it up for her, 
and let her live in it for life, if she pleases.” 

“What, Blackpool? Why, I was thinking of 
pulling it down the other day, and only spared it 
at Cochrane’s entreaty, because he wanted to 
sketch it the next time he comes down. By-the- 
way, I heard from him this morning ; he wished 
me to say everything sympathetic on his part.” 

“T am much obliged to Mr. Cochrane,” said 
Winifred, absently. 

“ He is an excellent fellow—and so clever! I 
don’t think you half appreciate him, Winifred.” 

“TI beg your pardon; but I was thinking of 
Lettice Leigh. May I tell her that she can stay 
at Blackpool as long as she likes, and that you 
will make it weather-tight for her and her poor 
little child ?” 

“ What! spoil Cochrane’s sketch, and eject old 
Abel Brunt’s ghost—the only ghost I have upon 
the property ?” 

“Is Blackpool supposed to be haunted, then ?” 

“Undoubtedly. And nothing offends a ghost, 
you know, like putting his residence in repair. 
Well, to please you, Winifred, it shall be done.” 

“Thank you, Lancelot.” 

“ And now, once again—good-by.” 

“ For a week ?” 

“For a whole week. God bless you.” 

Her lips moved, but no words came. He lin- 
gered a moment—turned quickly away—crossed 
the court-yard, and was gone. 

Still she. staid in the dusk of the porch listen- 
ing. She knew that he had gone round to the 
stables. Perhaps she hoped that he would come 
back for another farewell. If so, she waited in 
vain; for presently she heard the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs in the stable-yard; then fainter as he 
rode round by the back of the orchard and across 
the bridge; and then—no more. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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AN IDEA IN DECORATIVE ART. 


e je perfectly useless; the thing is my béte 

noire—don’t laugh, Elsie, I’m not joking. If 
there is any such thing as ‘the contrariness of 
inanimate objects,’ then of all inanimate objects 
that hideous black mantel-piece is the most con- 
trairy.” 

Pretty Mrs. Van Schenck threw herself back in 
her chair, gazing with mingled wrath and disgust 
at the object of her animadversion, a high wood- 
en mantel-piece, painted black, and diversified 
with various dull yellow streaks and spots, fond- 
ly supposed by housekeepers thirty years ago to 
be a most faithful imitation of marble. Fasten- 
ed across a portion of the front, and from thence 
trailing to the floor, hung a strip of mummy cloth 
richly embroidered with a garland of poppies, but 
looking sadly out of keeping, depending from the 
high narrow shelf it was intended to adorn. 

“Now just look there, Elsie! Over and over 
again I have tried to cover, drape, alter that de- 
testable mantel-piece, and each attempt has proved 
a more wretched failure than the last one. I’ve 
blistered my fingers knotting macramé lace, ham- 
mered my thumbs till they were black and blue 
trying all sorts of devices suggested by all sorts 
of people. I really did think I should succeed 
this time, and perhaps if the border had been 
twice as deep it might have looked passably ; but 
that narrow strip half way between floor and ceil- 
ing is perfectly ridiculous. Grace Alston gave 
me the pattern. It was lovely on her modern man- 
tel-piece. How stupid in me not to think of mak- 
ing it wider! I believe the thing is bewitched.” 

Here she paused to take breath, and meeting 
her sister’s merry eyes, burst into a ringing laugh. 

“Tt does seem absurd to rail so, but the whole 
room is spoiled, and it would be so pretty but for 
that frightful old mantel-piece.” 

“T am sure it is lovely as it is. Nothing can 
spoil the beautiful oak floor and wainscot,” re- 
plied Elsie Horton, glancing around the spacious 
apartment, of oblong shape, lighted by four large 
windows, two on the southern side, overlooking 
the sparkling waters of Long Island Sound, and 
two facing the west, where a dense pine wood at 
no great distance from the house—a huge old 
mansion dating from colonial days—shut in the 
view, and gave an impression of great seclusion. 

The first glimpse of the room revealed the fact 
that the pretty hostess worshipped at the shrine 
of decorative art, though good taste fortunately 
excluded the horrors of scrap vases, bedaubed 
drain-pipes, and spatter-work tidies. Nay, at this 
moment, brightly illumined by the flood of sun- 
light pouring through the southern windows, the 
apartment might have given an artist a sugges- 
tion for a most charming interior. The floor and 
richly carved wainscot were of polished oak, al- 
most black with age; handsome Persian rugs lay 
scattered here and there; soft muslin draperies 
shaded the windows; bits of rare old china made 
spots of bright color on bracket and table; an ea- 
sel supported a fine old painting; Kensington art- 
work appeared in screens and chair coverings; 
and a quaint spindle-legged table, nearly a centu- 
ry old, stood in one corner. 

Fit subjects, too, for any artist’s brush were the 
occupants of the room. Mrs. Van Schenck, dark- 
eyed, dark-haired, and slightly flushed with exer- 
tion and wrath, formed exactly the right contrast 
to her sister Elsie’s blonde beauty, as the latter 
leaned carelessly back in a large easy-chair, her 
white draperies, relieved by knots of blue ribbons, 
sweeping over the dark, polished oaken floor, and 
her violet eyes sparkling with amusement at her 
companion’s vivacious tirade. 

“T like to listen to you, Kate,” she said at last. 
“Tt seems like the dear old times before you were 
married to hear you set off on one of those Don 
Quixote tilts against windmills. Now, in the 
name of common-sense, let me ask you why, in- 
stead of blistering your fingers and hammering 
your thumbs, you didn’t have the mantel-piece 
taken down, and another one put in its place? 
You could have had something carved just to 
match this beautiful old wainscoting.” 

“My dear, that highly sensible suggestion 
strongly reminds me of Marie Antoinette’s equal- 
ly pertinent query: ‘Why, if the poor people 
can’t get bread, don’t they eat cake?’ You for- 
get that we’re not rich enough to gratify all our 
whims, and an oak mantel-piece carved to match 
the wainscot would cost a pretty penny, I assure 
you. If only the original one had been left! 
Harry remembers it perfectly, and says people 
would rave over it now. Great clusters of fruits 
and flowers on the panels, connected by drooping 
wreaths—exquisitely done, too. And they split 
it up, and burned it for kindling-wood, the Goths 
and Vandals, when this ‘new and elegant’ mon- 
strosity took its place.” 

“ But couldn’t you have the lovely Dutch tiled 
mantel-piece in the dining-room moved here at 
very little expense?” 

“Ah, my dear, don’t pride yourself on striking 
out a brilliant idea. Did not I suggest that to 
Harry long ago? No, indeed, he won’t have this 
hideous thing removed, because it was his uncle’s 
dying wish that it should be kept here. I can’t 
blame him either, dear fellow. Old Mr. Van 
Schenck, with all his eccentricities, was very kind 
to him, and in his will left him his whole fortune, 
but the wretches who murdered him took every- 
thing, stocks, bonds, and all—it was one of his 
peculiarities to keep his property in a portable 
form—and the will was doubtless among them. 
The law gave Harry the house—” 

“Tell me all about it, Kate,” interrupted Elsie. 
“You know I only had the bare facts while I was 
abroad, none of the particulars, and the three 
days I spent at home before coming down to 
you—” 

“Were filled with descriptions of travel, dis- 
playing your finery, etc. Yes, I know. There 
isn’t really very much to tell; but, ‘to begin at 
the beginning,’ I'll inform you how my béte noire 
came to be the bane of my life. It seems that 
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thirty years ago old Mr. Van Schenck—then a 
rich bachelor of fifty—fell desperately in love 
with a beautiful girl, whose father he had be- 
friended. She engaged herself to him, and he 
began to remodel the house to suit her taste— 
fancy the taste that would destroy a lovely carved 
oak mantel-piece to make way for that monster !— 
when an old lover appeared on the scene; and 
she, probably fearing that her father would force 
her to keep her promise, ran away with him. It 
was a terrible blow to Mr. Van Schenck, an ex- 
cessively proud man. He stopped the repairs 
just where they were, dismissed all his servants 
except one old woman, and, in spite of the en- 
treaties of all his friends and relatives, persisted 
in living alone up to the day of his murder. This 
was the room he always occupied. The bed stood 
in that corner, facing the mantel-piece. The mur- 
derers entered by one of the western windows, 
and had doubtless been hiding in the wood, watch- 
ing their opportunity. His eccentricities were 
well known in the neighborhood, and he was re- 
puted to be imm®@nsely rich. Only the week be- 
fore, Harry had been here, represented the dan- 
ger, and begged him to have at least a trusty 
man-servant on the place. He obstinately re- 
fused, and the next news we had was a summons 
to his death-bed. My husband reached here a 
few minutes before dusk, and found his uncle 
still alive, but unable to speak—the principal 
wound was a deep gash in the throat. The old 
man seemed terribly anxious to tell him some- 
thing, and made a motion of writing on the cov- 
erlet, but his strength was failing, the room grow- 
ing dark, and Harry could not understand. At 
last, struggling to a sitting position in bed, he 
pointed to the mantel-piece, gasped ‘ Kept, kept,’ 
then the blood gushed from the wound in his 
throat, and he sank back on the pillows—dead.” 

“ Horrible! horrible!” cried Elsie. “ Poor old 
man, how he must have loved the girl, to think, 
even on his death-bed, of preserving the one thing 
she had given him time to prepare in his home 
for her sake! Doesn’t it lend the ugly old man- 
tel-piece a touch of romance? No wonder Har- 
ry won’t allow it to be removed! I should feel 
as if it were sacrilege.” 

“ J don’t want it removed either,” replied Kate, 
slowly. “ But”—with sudden animation—‘ how 
I should like to cover it up, every inch of it !” 

Elsie looked at her inquiringly. 

“Tm half ashamed to tell you,” continued 
Kate, lowering her voice, “but I believe I shall 
actually grow afraid of that thing unless I can 
find some way to change it. Of course it sounds 
silly enough to say so now, sitting here in this 
broad, bright sunlight; but it’s quite another 
matter when the dusk comes stealing in, casting 
shadows in every corner, and the wind howls and 
shrieks around the old house. A week ago I sat 
yonder at one of the windows, watching for Har- 
ry, who was a little later than usual. It had 
been a gray, raw, chilly day, like a forerunner of 
November, with one of those dreary, moaning 
winds sighing through the trees that always do 
make me dismal, and I was troubled, too, about 
Harry’s business. I can trust you, Elsie, 1 know 
of old, so I will tell you the whole story. He is 
on the brink of ruin. Hard times have sorely 
crippled the old firm into which he was admitted 
when he married me, and Mr. Van Schenck was 
to have advanced a hundred thousand dollars the 
week he died to carry them through to the first of 
January. Harry has always reproached himself 
for his carelessness in discussing the arrange- 
ments while walking with his uncle in the wood 
behind the house. He thinks the murderers may 
have overheard them, and killed the old man to 
obtain the money, for he was to have delivered 
it to him the day after the murder, and not a 
trace of that or any other property could be 
found. With this amount the firm would have 
been safe; now, it is very uncertain whether they 
can hold out. That’s the reason, Elsie dear, why 
we are obliged to stay here this winter instead 
of going to New York. We must either live on 
the place or sell it—for since the murder nobody 
will rent it—and the old mansion has been in 
the family ever since Long Island was settled, so 
of course Harry won’t part with it until the last 
cent is gone. 

“ But to return to the reason why I am more 
than ever anxious to alter the old mantel-piece— 
don’t laugh at me, Elsie! Just a week ago I sat 
here, thinking of Harry’s troubled face when he 
left me in the morning, wondering why he was so 
late, and listening to the wind moaning drearily 
outside, when suddenly I fancied I heard a loud, 
piercing shriek ; the windows rattled violently, the 
whole house seemed to shake, and I heard, yes, I 
really did hear, the ringing, chinking sound of 
coins. The noise appeared to come from the 
mantel-piece. I glanced toward it, and oh! Elsie, 
every one of those horrible streaks and spots, in- 
stead of being a dull yellow, was the brightest 
crimson ; they looked like fresh blood streaming 
from wounds, 

“T would never have believed I could have been 
so frightened ; if my hair didn’t stand on end, it was 
only because my net held it too tight, and for one 
moment I fully expected to see the old man’s 

ghost on the hearth-stone, ready to protect the 
solitary memento of his love—for in my annoy- 
ance at my last failure to remodel it I had been 
heartily wishing it away. I sprang from my seat 
and flew out of the room. There in the hall stood 
Harry, who had been carried on in the train to 
the next station, and returned home by another 
way. Luckily it was too dark for him to see my 
white, scared face, and he instantly exclaimed, 
‘Come quick, Kate, there is such a strange effect 
from the sunset light.’ We went down the hall, 
and he threw the door wide open. I saw noth- 
ing but the same low gray clouds, the same wan 
gray atmosphere that had depressed my spirits 
all day long. 

“* How strange!’ he cried. ‘Just as I reached 
the steps the clouds suddenly parted in the west, 
and a blood-red light illumined everything ; trees, 





walls, stones, were crimson in the glow. I rush- 
ed in to call you, and now it has vanished as in- 
stantly as it came. But how pale you look, Kate! 
Are you ill?” You may imagine that I felt heart- 
ily ashamed of my folly. And yet, scold myself 
as I may, I never can be at. ease in this room 
when it begins to grow dusk. I always have a 
horrible fear of seeing those yellow spots and 
streaks suddenly turn blood-red again. Of course 
it’s absurd ; nobody knows that better than I, but 
I can’t help it.” 

Elsie sat looking thoughtfully at her sister’s 
bugbear for a few moments, then her blue eyes 
flashed with delight, and clapping her little hands 
like a child, she sprang from her chair, exclaim- 
ing, “I have it, Kate dear, I have it ; just the very 
idea. We'll change the old mantel-piece com- 
pletely without using anything but a little paint, 
and, moreover, not anger the old man’s ghost by 
even driving a nail into the beloved souvenir of 
his youth.” 

“ Paint ?” asked Kate, doubtfully. “I’m used 
to being helped out of difficulties by your bright 
ideas, Elsie dear, but I don’t see how paint—” 

“Don’t you?” interrupted her sister, quickly. 
“Of course not, else it would be your idea, not 
mine. Listen quietly, then, to my superior wis- 
dom”—drawing up her pretty figure with an air 
of mock dignity as she spoke—‘“ and I'll eluci- 
date. You remember the pair of Sorrento brack- 
ets I brought home, and which you admired so 
much yesterday ?” 

“Yes; but what have they to do with my bug- 
bear ?” 

“Didn’t you say the inlaid-work looked like 
painting ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then, here is my idea, my brand-new, 
bright idea, ever so much easier to carry out than 
my wise sister’s blistering of fingers and hammer- 
ing of thumbs. You see the long narrow panel 
over the hearth ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And the two oblong panels, one on each side, 
and the little square panels above them ?” 

“ Well, what in the world have they to do with 
Sorrento brackets ?” 

“Wait a minute. You see, too, how very deep- 
ly sunken they are in the wood-work, much deep- 
er than I should think necessary, but just the 
thing for my idea. I'll get very thin pieces of 
wood to fit over them exactly, paint lovely gar- 
lands of poppies, corn-flowers, and wheat on the 
long panels, charming little bouquets on the square 
ones, then you can have the rest of the wood eb- 
onized, and I assure you your ‘ bugbear’ will be 
far from the least pretty thing in your drawing- 
room. Where’s your yard measure, Kate?” and 
in a second her white fingers were deftly taking 
the dimensions of the various panels. 

“The system of modern humbug had begun 
thirty years ago, Kate. This mantel-piece isn’t 
half so substantial as the work put into the old 
mansion a century before. Why, the central pan- 
el is really shaky; the wood has warped, I sup- 
pose; perhaps it rattled a little the other even- 
ing, and your lively imagination made you fancy 
you heard the chink of money.” 

“Perhaps so. I’m ready to admit anything in 
sheer gratitude for being delivered from the sight 
of those horrible streaks and splashes. You're 
a jewel of a sister, Elsie, and Harry—dear old 
fellow !—will be as delighted as Iam. I know 
he has been on the point of telling me to have 
it taken away a dozen times; then the recollec- 
tion of his uncle’s last words stopped him. J 
wouldn’t have had it demolished, much as it has 
tormented me, but your idea will make a com- 
plete transformation. Yes, it will be lovely. I 
can see it in ‘my mind’s eye’ already.” 

“And you shall see it in reality in ten days. 
I shall begin as soon as I get home to-morrow, 
and work like a Trojan to deliver you from your 
ghostly visions. Such a funny thing for you to 
be superstitious, Kate !” 


Mrs. Van Schenck to Miss Elsie Horton: 

“Oh, Elsie, my darling, I am the happiest little 
woman in the world, and all through your ‘idea.’ 
Let me try whether I can tell the story intelligi- 
bly, for it all happened scarcely two hours ago, 
and I sit scribbling, while my lord and master, 
like the king in Mother Goose’s rhymes, is ‘ count- 
ing out his money.’ I really feel giddy with the 
sudden plunge from dread of approaching ruin to 
the possession of wealth beyond our dreams; and 
just here let me assert that I really did hear the 
chink of money that ghostly afternoon. 

“ Harry brought the box of panels down from 
the city, and after dinner I pretended I could not 
wait till to-morrow to try their effect, and begged 
him to open it. I really only did so to divert his 
thoughts from his business cares; he looked so 
white and sad, poor fellow, that I had little inter- 
est enough even in laying my ghost. He hesita- 
ted a moment, then said, ‘ I have something to tell 
you, Kate ; but it can wait till we have seen Elsie’s 
pretty work.’ And added under his breath, but I 
caught the words: ‘Trouble will come to her soon 
enough, poor child.’ 

“We easily wrenched off the lid, and Harry 
really seemed to forget his worries a moment 
while admiring the lovely garlands and bouquets. 
I’m so glad you chose morning-glories for the little 
square panels, I never saw anything so perfect as 
the way you have grouped the buds and blossoms. 
The mantel-piece had been painted dead black, 
as you suggested, so we set to work at once, put 
in the side panels, then the little square panels 
above them—they fitted exactly—and after gaz- 
ing at the effect a moment, tried to slip the cen- 
tre panel into its place. It seemed a little tight, 
and one end sank lower than the other. ‘ Will it 
stand a blow, Kate?’ asked Harry. ‘I must crowd 
this side down a little more to make it even.’ I 
wrapped the hammer carefully in flannel, and gave 
it to him, saying, ‘First try pushing ; it will never 
do to bruise the paint.’ He.did so, and suddenl 
shouted, ‘Stand back, Kate, the whole mantel- 





piece is giving way.’ Before the words had left 
his lips his end of the panel vanished; mine, 
which I had been holding to steady, swung 
straight out into the room, and such a clinking 
and rattling echoed in my ears, as a perfect 
Danae’s shower of gold pieces came rolling down 
on the hearth-rug, glittering and flashing in the 
lamp-light, while we stood enveloped in a cloud 
of dust, staring into what looked like a huge black 
hole. After a few minutes the shower stopped, 
and we began to look about us. On the hearth 
with the money lay some dusty papers, bonds and 
stocks, Harry said, and inside the black hole were 
bags of gold coins, one of which had burst open, 
more papers, and among them the missing will. 
Imagine our astonishment, our delight! I can 
hardly believe it now. It seems like a fairy tale. 
And, oh! the relief to Harry! He had been try- 
ing all dinner-time to summon up courage to tell 
me that the firm was hopelessly involved, and 
would be declared bankrupt to-morrow; every 
resource was exhausted. Think of it, Elsie; a 
few days more and the house would have been 
sold, the property lost to us forever. What a 
narrow escape! Blessings on decorative art! I 
have been laughing and crying by turns for the 
last hour, and Harry hasn’t behaved much more 
sensibly. We've had a war-dance around my 
poor old bugbear. Such a simpleton as I was 
to fancy all sorts of ghostly horrors, and run away 
when the dear ugly old thing rattled its secret in 
my ears with every gust of wind that blew! It 
shall never be taken away and split up for fire- 
wood now, that’s certain. What nonsense I am 
writing! Never mind; I’ve felt little inclination 
for nonsense during the last few months. I have 
a right to indulge myself in it now. Poor Mr. 
Van Schenck! He tried so hard to tell Harry 
the secret. He had had a safe for silver built in 
the wall when the mantel-piece was put up, and 
afterward used it for his valuables. A spring 
hidden in the central panel opened it. I wonder 
you did not find it when you were taking the 
measure and spoke of its being shaky. Do you 
remember? Harry has finished ‘ counting out his 
money,’ and authoritatively orders me to bed, say- 
ing it is long past midnight, and no proper hour 
for anybody but ghosts to be abroad ; so, unless I 
mean my letter to be like Tennyson’s brook, and 
‘go on forever,’ I am to close it at once. Like a 
good wife, obey. Iam too happy to be anything 
but dutiful. Shall I confess that I took a base 
advantage of the opportunity, and asked my liege 
lord a short time ago what he thought of my ‘ hob- 
by’—as he calls decorative art—now. His an- 
swer I need not record; suffice it to say it was 
perfectly satisfactory. Good-night, my darling; I 
can’t find words to express my gratitude, but if a 
pair of solitaire diamond ear-rings as bright as 
your idea— Another warning from Harry; now 
I really must stop. Your loving sister, 
“ Kate.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HEN the mercury runs up to 93° in the 

shade, it is seasonable to think of sea-side 
resorts, even though it is May instead of mid- 
summer. The spring just passed was exception- 
ally variable in temperature; and if the direful 
prophecies of Mr. Haney G. Vennor prove cor- 
rect, the entire summer will be full of fitful 
changes, in which storms, frosts, and intense 
heats will wage perpetual warfare. 

But at the sea-shore it is evident that prepa- 
rations have been made for a good supply of hot 
weather. The immense new hotel at Rockaway 
is rapidly approaching completion. It contains 
from six to seven hundred sleeping-rooms, ele- 
vators, gas, running water, and all ‘*‘ modern con- 
veniences.”” Arrangements are made in build- 
ing this hotel so that it may be kept open through 
the winter. New railroad and steamboat facili- 
ties will attract many to Rockaway, yet doubt- 
less Coney Island will be as popular as ever. 
The new Oriental Hotel at Manhattan Beach 
will open early in July, with accommodations 
for about six hundred guests. Many improve- 
ments have been made at Hotel Brighton, the 
new arrangements for sewerage being the most 
important. ee promises excellent bath- 
ing facilities, and a new hotel will be opened 
there about July 1. 


The main topics of interest among intelligent 
people in London and Paris just at present are 
the two great exhibitions of paintings in the 
Royal Academy and in the Paris Salon. There 
are 1685 numbers in the catalogue of the Acad- 
emy Exhibition, and no less than 7289 works are 
exhibited in the Salon. America is represented 
by about twenty-five artists—many having sev- 
eral pictures—at the Academy, and by fifty or 
more at the Salon. 





The corner-stone of the Truro Cathedral was 
laid on May 20 by the Prince of Wales, with 
elaborate ceremonials. After appropriate ad- 
dresses, the stone was lowered, and tested by 
the Prince with rule and level. Then he scat- 
tered corn over it, and poured out wine and 
oil, emblems symbolical of plenty, strength and 
gladness, peace and harmony. 





On the day following the terrible conflagra- 
tion in Milton, Pennsylvania, two attempts were 
made by some unknown wretch to rekindle the 
fire. Such a despicable and villainous crime 
aroused the people to a frenzy of rage. A re- 
ward of $600 was immediately offered for the 
apprehension of the incendiary. 





The first railroad opened in Japan was that 
from Yokohama to Tokio, completed in 1875. 
Since then this railroad has been extended to 
several other places, and another road, from To- 
kio to Myabasi, will soon be opened. Telegraph 
lines follow the course of the railroads, and ca- 
bles connect the several islands of which the 
empire is composed. There is now in process 
of construction a cable to the island of Loo- 
Choo, an island whose ownership is a matter of 
dispute between China and Japan. 





Lemon meringue pies will get a bad name 
whereas it is probable that the copper kettle use 
in making them should bear the blame, Scy- 





eral cases of poisoning have occurred in Brook- 
lyn, resulting from eating lemon pies. Fortu- 
nately none of them were fatal; and investiga- 
tion indicates that the use of copper utensils in 
cooking is dangerous, especially when cooking 
acid fruits. 





Everybody expected an abundant supply of 
that luscious fruit the strawberry this year, and 
at low prices. But the long drought has been 
very disastrous to this as well as other fruits. 
Vegetables also have suffered severely. 


The work of taking the tenth decennial census 
< ™ United States will begin on the first day 
of June. 





Numerous icebergs have been reported within 
a few weeks past as drifting through a portion 
of the track pursued by vessels plying between 
this country and Europe. The ship St. Paul, 
from Liverpool, encountered several icebergs on 
its passage hither, and when surrounded by thick 
fog on the Newfoundland Banks the seamen 
were startled by a sound as of heavy surf break- 
ing against rock. This sound, in fact, came 
from the sea dashing against a huge iceberg near 
by, but the dense mist concealed it from sight. 
For three or four days much anxiety was felt, 
and when the fog cleared away, large quantities 
of ice were revealed surrounding the vessel. 


Now that it is lengthened and improved, the 
Long Branch Pier presents a very handsome ap- 
pearance. 





Hotels, big and little, open at Saratoga on 
June 12. 





Prince Leopold reached Quebec on May 23. 
After a visit in Canada, it is said, he will make a 
tour of the States. 





Newport is looking remarkably attractive, and 
cottages are renting more briskly than usual. * 





The London Standard gives an interesting ac- 
count of an unusual occupant of the whale tank 
of the Royal Aquarium at Westminster. Miss 
Beckwith, a young girl celebrated for her aquat- 
ic abilities, accomplished what is termed a “ con- 
tinuous swim” of thirty hours, in the presence 
of numerous spectators, and without any appar- 
ent injury or undue fatigue. In fact, she seemed 
as much at home and as comfortable in the water 
as out of it. 





Some prominent pictures on exhibition in the 
Paris Salon are said to have been secured by 
American purchasers. Among these are the 
following: ‘‘ Venus Defending Herself Against 
Love,” Bouguereau, price $5000; “Le Soir,” 
Jules Bréton, $5000; “Interior,” Bouveret, 
$3200; ‘‘ Menuet,” Jacquet, $8C00Q 





Seventy-three young lawyers were lately sent 
out into the world by the Law Department of 
the University of New York. 





A gentleman of this city—Mr. R. T. Auchmuty 
—has offered the trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum the use of a piece of ground in First 
Avenue, near Sixty-seventh Street, for three 
years, free of rent. Moreover, he proposes to 
erect at his own expense a suitable building for 
an Industrial Art School, and to support the 
school for three years, allowing it to be under 
the supervision of the trustees. This he does to 
prove the advantages of such aschool. It is ex- 
pected that this new building will be ready for 
use in the fall. There will be classes in drawing 
and designing as applied to wood-work and iron, 
and a painting department, ir which will be 
taught the principles of mixing colors, their 
chemical composition, the effect of light and 
temperature upon them, etc. 





Pretty soon it will be needful to have a “color 
dictionary,” for colors are growing numerous, 
and their names are as novel as the tints. ‘‘ Wa- 
ternixie”’ is a green which possesses the trans- 
parent hue of the waves before they are imbued 
with the detracting dullness of the waters near 
the shore. ‘ Fabuleux’’ is an intense red, while 
“Austrian crackle’’ is a light orange-yellow ; 
**clary’’ is a delicate straw-color, and *‘ coucher- 
de-soleil”’ is an orange-red. ‘‘ Amourette”’ is a 
blush pink, ‘‘ Eastern yellow” a marigold hue, 
and ‘‘humberta’’ a deep peach. The champion 
tint has been dubbed “ heliotrope,”’ and is a mix- 
ture of violet and mauve. 





Some months ago, through the personal exer- 
tions and liberal subscriptions of a number of 
ladies and gentlemen, the corner-stone of a hand- 
some library building was laid at Long Branch. 
Recently the new library was dedicated with ap- 
propriate services, 


A most melancholy picture of Palestine is 
given bya recent traveller. Forests are fast dis- 
appearing, rich plains of garden soil lie unculti- 
vated, domestic animals are almost unknown, 
and the villages are nothing but mud huts in an 
untidy condition. This is doubtless largely the 
result of the system of excessive taxation. Ev- 
erything is taxed—trees, cows, horses, every kind 
of garden vegetable, eggs, etc.; and when, after 
years of bad harvests, there comes a prospect of 
more abundant crops, a double tax is imposed. 





On Sunday, April 18, occurred the breaking up 
of the ice in the river Neva. This was the oc- 
casion of a very interesting ceremony at St. Pe- 
tersburg, afthough not an unusual one, as the 
day of this event is always a holiday. General 
Korsakoff, the commander of the Petropay- 
lovsky Fort, that stands just opposite the Win- 
ter Palace on the other side of the Neva, crossed 
the river in a beautiful gilt boat, accompanied 
by his staff in full uniform. At the middle of 
the river he drew a goblet of water and carried 
it on a golden tray to the Czar, who, surrounded 
with the highest dignitaries of the State, received 
him in his palace. Congratulating him on the 
return of spring, the commander presented the 
goblet to the Czar, who drank the water, amid 
the hearty cheers of the by-standers, filled the 
emptied goblet with gold coins, and handed it 
back to the commander. The latter then re- 
turned to his fort. Thegranite quay of the Neva 
was thickly covered with people eager to see the 
ceremony. 
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FROM NEW T0 OLD ENGLAND. 


N these days of summer exodus, when all 

Americans who can are off for Europe, while 
those who can not expect to follow some day, 
these bright sketches of the characteristic inci- 
dents of an ocean voyage can not fail to be of 
general interest. 

Ve were all cheery enough when we left the 
wharf at New York, says tlie artist. We bade gay 
adieuz to our friends. We peered into every nook 
and corner of our new home—thought our cabins 
extremely cozy, and admired to the full the har- 
bor of New York. 

Outside Sandy Hook our spirits fell. Many of 
us retired, never to re-appear; and if it hadn’t 
been for that first luncheon, to which all our com- 
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| balmy, like that of a Romanspring day, when the 





the most “tossed-about” man, and goes deepest 
| down to the sea, and sees most wonders of it, of 
}allmen. No, no. 
ever. It gradually abates. 
pagnons de voyage appear. The wind is favora- 
ble. The maintop-gallant-sail is bent, and we 
stand with the backs of our heads on our shoul- 
| ders, looking up at the men sitting, not astride 
the gale, but the yard, and looking like.tiny gray 
aphides on a twig. 
| They look small to us, but we must look small- 
jer to them. They are certainly cooler than cu- 
cumbers up there; cool enough to hum, perhaps, 
“ While we jolly sailor boys are all up aloft, 
And the landlubbers all agog below.” 
Finer and finer grows the day. The air is 
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This weather doesn’t last for- | 
One by one the com- | 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From Ovr Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. } 


|The “bad Quarter of an 
Hour” at Windsor.—In a 
Rage.—Our Servants.—The 
Literary Fund.—‘ George 
Eliot’s” Marriage.—After- 
dinner Speaking. 
\ THEN the next au- 
thorized: record of 
| court life comes to be pub- 
| lished (which will not be in 
this generation), that week 
at Windsor between my 
Lord Beaconsfield’s fall 
and Mr, Gladstone’s ad- 
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HOLY-STONING THE DECKS, 


plement sat down, we should never have known 
how many and who we were. 

I for one was thoroughly glad when at dawn 
the port-hole of my cabin showed like a patch of 
gray in thegloom. Now in an ordinary bedroom 
it would have been impossible to dress one’s self, 
but here, with one foot firmly planted against the 
side, and with back against the bunk, one could 
button one’s collar, and so get on deck. Did ever 
eye of mortal man see a more cheerless prospect ? 
The sky and sea are mixed up into a dirty cold 
gray. The deck is a puddle, drizzling rain is 
falling, and men in sou’westers and oil-skins are 
holy-stoning the decks. On a man-o’-war, blue- 
jackets do it on their knees (hence the name), but 
here they fix the holy-stone to the end of a stick. 

Have you secured a cup of tea or “ optional 
cocoa?’ If so, you may hold out till eight bells. 
Canadian “gums” and “ mits” will be a help too, 
and then you may see them hauling in the log 
in half a gale. 

Hold on, sir, tight by the door of the smoking- 
room, for you haven't got your sea-legs yet. No, 
nor the men either, for when the ship rolls and 
ships a sea, they come down on the slippery decks. 
You are a pitiable object by this time, wet to the 
skin, and wouldn’t much mind being the look-out 





man on the forward:bridge; and he, I take it, is 


almonds are in bloom. It is full of nascent rain- 
bows which never develop. Even the ladies crop 
up like crocuses—fair-weather sailors they! One 
has been living on oranges, I hear, another on 
Champagne and tears, and all, I'll warrant you, 
on bad air. The men have become wondrous 
bold; they challenge one another to games—to 
shovel-board, or what’s its name ?—a game which 
consists in throwing a circlet of rope on to a pin 
fixed into a block of wood, videlicet, the disco- 
bolus at sea. 

“There is no Sunday in fifty fathom of water,” 
is a salt saying, but I doubt it. Service at sea 
can not but be a most solemn ceremony. So it 
was on board our steamer. The captain read the 
service, and read it well. 

I have quite forgotten the disconsolate man sit- | 
ting on that heap of symbolic chains under the | 
fore-stay-sail. So has every one else, no doubt. | 
He is only a “returned empty”—an emigrant 
“come back to Erin.” His wife and child have | 
sparks of hope left in them, and are stirred by | 
the sight of “Oireland” in the distance, but not 
he. For him, 





“ Fixed, unalterable care, 
Foregoes not what she feels within ; 
Feels the same sadness everywhere, 
And slights the season and the scene.” 





vent to power will form a 
striking chapter, and for 
a book of its class even 
a humorous one. Then 
shall we know how the 
great master of phrase 
and fable explained away 
to his royal mistress the 
failure of his vaticinations 
as to the result of the elec- 
tions, and the true history 
of Lord Hartington’s walk 
through the wet. The en- 
deavor to account for this 
latter incident, which hap- 
pened on his return from 
the castle, by his having 
sent a telegram to say that he desired no car- 
riage to meet him, was so thoroughly Irish, 
that it awakens the gravest apprehensions that 
he has really been associating himself with the 
Home-Rulers, Then, after his mauvais quart 
@heure (and more), his fetching Lord Granville, 
and doing it all over again with his backer, sug- 
gests infinite fun, and a passionate desire for a 
new volume of the Greville Memoirs up to date. 
The account (a hardly trustworthy one, perhaps, 
but very graphic) given of the interview in ques- 








tion by the marquis is said to be as follows: 
“She stood with her back to the window, and 
fought [against the notion of Gladstone’s be- 
coming Prime ges like a wild-cat.” 

The flutter at the clubs during that politico- 
domestic crisis will not easily be forgotten, only 
I noticed that the gift of prophecy was less abun- 
dant than usual, as though what had come out of 
the ballot-box having been so very different from 
what had been prophesied had damped the sooth- 
sayers, 
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It does not siiedidtidals 
that in cases of this kind, 
where the family is very 
large, the means of pa- 
terfamilias are propor- 
tionately small. If he 
could keep a man-serv- 
ant for every three or 
four of his olive-branch- 
es, no doubt he would; 
but they entail other ex- 
penses, which prevent his 
increasing his domestic 
staff to that extent. He 
is obliged to confine him- 
self to one servant, and 
if the family are to get 
their meals at all, they 
must be brought up to 
them in the usual man- 
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Some persons are so very sensitive. A profess- 
or of languages at Bath has been beating a boy 
so seriously over the head that he has had to be 


} sent to the hospital, for venturing to whistle in 


his presence. If he had been a professor of 
music, and the boy whistled out of tune, there 
would, of course, have been an excuse for him; 
but as it was, the punishment seems to have been 
out of proportion to the offense. What is very 
curious and unusual, the magistrates thought so 
too, and gave the professor a month’s imprison- 
ment. The law is really beginning to take notice 
of acts of brutality. At King’s Lynn, a drover, 
for merely beating a bullock till its eyes came 
out of its head, has had two months’ hard labor ; 
while Mr. Justice Stephen has addressed from the 
bench in the harshest terms a poor fellow con- 
victed of the venial offense of kicking a man’s 
face to pieces while on the ground. “It appears 
that you are not only a liar,” he said, “but a 
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spring of the tenth Duke of Thorndale, and the 
mother of the Duchess of Ormskirk. No less a 
sum than £6120 was given for her by Lord Skel- 
mersdale, at whose mansion she expired. She 
was perhaps the most valuable Short-horn of her 
time. 

The observation so charmingly wedded to mu 
sic, “I’m o’er young to marry yet,” is familiar 
to most of us, and in the mouth of a very young 
lady seems modest and appropriate enough ; but 
it is quite new to hear the remark in the third 
person, and applied to her by a person of the op 
posite sex. Even widowers with grown-up daugh 
ters, I have noticed, prefer to marry for their sec- 
ond wives those whose age befits them to be “a 
companion for the dear girls,” rather than middle- 
aged women. Instead of choosing a contempora- 
ry of their own, of mature tastes and staid habits, 
to suit them, they sacrifice in short, 
for their family. Jews (to judge by 
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bringing up a luncheon or dinner tray for a dozen 
persons is spoken of as a miracle. “There can 
only be two fit uses for such a treasure—the one 
is that he should be instantly embalmed, and put 
in the place of honor in the new National History 
Museum ; the other, that he should be pensioned 
at the nation’s cost, and implored to bring up the 
largest possible family of children in his own ad- 
mirable ways.” The Saturday Review takes it 
for granted that the establishment in question 
must be one in which many footmen are kept. 








THE EMIGRANTS’ RETURN. 














ner. So let us hope that 
the “ single-handed one” 
(though he needs also to 
be a Briareus) is not such 
a rara avis after all. 
One would think, to 
judge by the utterance 
of this superfine organ 
of intelligence, that when 
a man did not dine at 
his club he dined at the 
“Star and Garter,” 
which is equivalent to 
your Delmonico’s. 

How curious it is that 
our Literary Fund din- 
ners are always conspic- 
uous for the absence of 
literary men! In the 
long list of stewards pub- 
lished in this week’s papers there are not three 
who can be described, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, as belonging to the calling of letters, while 
the chairman is an artist, who, so far as I know, 
has never written a line. The chairman, how- 
ever, is generally a lord, who, if he has published 
a political pamphlet, is by so much the more ap- 
propriate chairman than usual. The society is 
useful, but it is too ornamental; and until its or- 
dinary supporters are less like patrons, men of 
letters will continue to fight shy of it. 





THE DISCOBOLUS AT 


great cur” (in allusion to the prisoner, who was | 


evidently of a sensitive disposition, beginning to 
whine) ; “from the way in which you ill-used the 
prosecutor, you are as cowardly a fellow as I ever 
saw stand in a dock. 
of a most brutal crime. The sentence upon you 
is that you be kept in penal servitude for ten 
years, and in addition receive twenty-five lashes 
with an instrument called a ‘cat.’ I will always 
punish brutality and cruelty like yours in that 
manner. If you inflict pain, you must be made 
to feel it.” If Mr. Justice Stephen has any imi- 
tators on the bench (of which I am bound to say, 
however, I see no sign), the luxury of inflicting 
pain on our helpless fellow-creatures, and in the 
end, perhaps, even on dumb animals, will be struck 
out of our already short list of pleasures. 

At Tilton, near Bristol, thousands of coins of 
the emperors Domitian and Constantine have 
been discovered, in the very place where one 
would look for money—a bank. The “ find” took 
place by the removal by some boys of a primrose 
root. To them the lines of Wordsworth on that in- 
nocent flower will probably never more aptly apply ; 
“a primrose by the river’s brim” will be always 
something more than a yellow primrose to them. 

The death of the Duchess of Oneida, though 
reported in the Agricultural Gazette, has escaped 
the notice of the Morning Post. She expired 
suddenly and unexpectedly from congestion of 
the liver, produced by cold. She was the off- 
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the history of the patriarchs) this was particular- 
ly the case, so that it is all the more surprising 
to read our late breach of promise trial between 
Miss Jacobs and Mr. Wolfe, both, as I conclude, 
being of Hebrew origin. Mr. Wolfe’s objection 
to his lady-love was that she was younger than 
he had imagined her to be. At thirty-one she 
looked so venerable that he took her for thirty- 
eight, and when he discovered his mistake he 
said, “This will never do; I must marry your 
elder sister.” And though he failed in that in- 
tent, he did marry an older woman—a widow with 
two children. The juny, much to my surprise (I 
think they must have all been middle-aged mar 
ried men, who wished to make a fav nal le 
greed with Mr. Wolfe 
to fine him a farthing damages. The 
moral (which, however, is scarcely necessary to 
impress upon the fair sex) is, “ never look older 
than you are.” 

“George Eliot” has taken the world not 
tle by surprise by entering so late into matrimo- 
ny. The bridegroom, Mr. Cross, is a gentleman 
of fortune connected with a Liverpool and Amer- 
ican financial house. He a man of literary 
tastes, and has written some metaphysical papers 
in Macemillan’s Magazine ; is, I under- 
stand, about thirty-five, famous player 
at lawn tennis. 

France, which has set some very bad fashions 
At 


so far 


a lit- 


his age 
and he is a 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Junz 19, 1880, 





the annual dinner of the committee of dramatic 
authors last week, M. Labiche, the new Academi- 
cian, was asked for a speech, and flatly refused 
to make one. “Je ne demande que des cigares,” 
said he. He wished to add to the sum of human 
happiness, and not to diminish it. For what but 
vanity dictates the desire to make an after-din- 

- ner speech, and what but repletion and obfusca- 
tion to listen to it? M. Labiche’s conduct was 
warmly applauded, and his health enthusiastical- 
ly drunk, upon the understanding that he was not 
to return thanks for it. 

If Paris has a fault (which Americans deny, I 
believe), it is, however, self-conceit. I remark that 
one of its chief organs of fashion is alluding to 
painted dresses asa novelty. It imagines Paris has 
just invented them. They have never, it is true, 
been common in England, but I have seen them at 
least ten years ago, and I have the happiness of 
knowing a lady who devotes her leisure hours to 
that branch of art. Flowers look very well on 
white satin, and still better, aquatic plants with 
insects flying about them. Whether ladies will 
“soon desire to have their dresses signed not 
only” (as it seems is the custom in France) “ by 
renowned dress-makers, but by celebrated art- 
ists,” is a question I do not venture to answer; 
but since it opens out a new vista of lavish ex- 
penditure, it will doubtless in certain cireles be a 
welcome idea. 

Every industry, I suppose, has its dangers. One 
would have imagined, however, if there had been 
a peaceful pursuit without any risk (save of de- 
tection), it would have been that of pig-stealing. 
The animal desired is Jethargic, and might, one 
would suppose, be carried off without disturbing 
its slumbers; the sty itself is on the ground- 
floor, and easily accessible, and there is scarcely 
ever a watch-dog attached to it. 
Yet think what happened to three 





though the Tenax, a patent ball of undoubted 
merit, and a properly vulcanized rubber ball, were 
indorsed. 

The mallets were left to the preference of each 
respective player. That form most largely adopt- 
ed is with a head seven or eight inches long by 
two and a half inches diameter of face, made of 
box-wood or lignum-vite. Some recommend very 
earnestly bands of metal around the ends. The 
handles of hickory or good ash, about twenty or 
twenty-two inches long. 

The limits of the grounds were reduced to sev- 
enty-two feet by thirty-six feet, allowing of an in- 
crease of six feet each way where the grounds 
will admit of it. 

Markers have been an essential in the equip- 
ment for a game. By their careful use the status 
of the game can be seen at any time, thus avoid- 
ing questionings, and the frequency of errors usu- 
ally prevailing where the record can not be seen. 

The work thus far accomplished gives encour- 
agement to believe it a very decided step toward 
a uniform and generally accepted code. 


RULES FOR “LOOSE CROQUET.” 
L—THE GROUNDS. 

The bounds should be seventy-two feet by thir- 
ty-six feet, and designated by string or small 
stakes. The posts and wickels should be placed 
as in the accompanying diagram or plan of the 
ground. The spaces should be specially observed, 
or their proportions. Play should follow the num- 
bers to the turning post, and the letters from it. 

Norr.—The ground should be as near a dead 
level as it is possible to have it. The grass should 
be kept well cut, and the turf even by frequent 
rollings, which is most efficiently done after a rain 
or a sprinkling. In the diagram three modes of 





easily remembered, since the first three are the 
national colors ; the red and blue constituting one 
side, and the white and yellow the other. 

(6.) The players are now very commonly indi- 
cated by slight grooves turned in the balls—one, 
two, three, and four grooves respectively—the odd 
numbers one and three constituting one side, and 
the even numbers two and four the other. These 
grooves must be very slight, or they will injure 
the ball. 

(c.) Still another mode is the substitution of the 
domino dots for the grooves. 

IIL—IMPLEMENTS. 

1. The arches, or wickets, should be six inches 
between their posts, and stand about ten inches 
out of the ground. 

2. The balls should be of box-wood, or if of an 
artificial substance, so weighted as to be about of 
equal weight with those of box-wood. They must 
be a true sphere of three and three-eighth inches 
diameter. 

3. The mallets may be such as suits the choice 
of each respective player. 

4. Markers of some device should be provided, 
marked correspondingly with the respective balls, 
wherefrom the record of the game may at any 
time be seen. 


IV.—POSITION. 


1, To commence the game, the balls take po- 
sition on a line at a point midway from the start- 
ing post to the centre of the first wicket. 

2. A ball to be in posi- 
tion must be so far in front 
of the wicket in the line of 
play that the run can be 
made by a stroke of the 

mallet. It may 





Frenchmen who went out to steal 
a pig at Massegros, It was a 
prize pig, and needed three agents 
for its removal, which they doubt- 
less intended to effect in a state 
of unconsciousness. The sty was 
apart from the farm-house ; there 
was no dog; Nature herself ap- 
peared to smile on their enter- 
prise, for she gave them a moon- 
less night. But it was a treacher- 
ous smile. Aman with a dancing 
bear had arrived at the farm that 
evening, and the farmer had put 
his pig in the barn and accom- 
modated the bear in the sty. A 
pig in a poke is a dangerous thing 
to venture upon, but a dancing 
bear in a sty is a still more tick- 
lish customer. Moreover, the im- 
pression it produced on the rob- 
bers was, I suppose, considerably 
increased by unexpectedness. At 
all events, it killed two of them, 
and the third has been removed 
to a maison de santé. The moral 
is obvious (if only people would 
attend to morals): “ when stealing 
pigs, take a lantern.” 

General Boet, by-the-bye, is at 
last to take his trial this month 
in Rome for stealing a Golden 
Fleece from Don Carlos. At pres- 
ent one has only an ez parte state- J 
ment of the affair, but it seems a 
cruel thing to have taken from 
such a harmless wolf his sheep’s 
clothing. 

R. Kemaze, of London. 
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CROQUET. 





URING the past few years f 


this game has grown rap- 
idly in popularity, as also im- 1 
proved materially in its points of H 
interest. It has withstood all com- L 
petition as the most pleasing lawn 
sport and invigorating, health- 
giving exercise. 

Successive efforts have been 
made in various parts of this 
country to have enacted a code 
of rules which shall be received 
as of authority, and which might 
represent the highest style of 

lay. A convention was called in 

ptember last in the city of Chi- 
cago. They appointed a commit- 
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be aided by a 
carom off the 
post of the 
wicket. 

3. A ball un- 
der the wicket 
or in the basket 
is not in posi- 


“ 


2 





x is a digression 

from the play of former years, and 
undoubtedly adds to the difficulty of 
the game. A ball, in process of run- 
ning an arch, stopping under the 
wicket or in the basket, can not be 
continued through, but must return 
to position. 

4. A ball laid under the wicket 
for the purpose of splitting is not in 
position, no matter whence it has 
been taken. 
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5. If a ball is driven from before 
a wicket through it to position, and 
before resting it rolls in course and 
stops under the wicket, it is not in 
position. é 

6. If a ball has gained position by 
virtue of a roquet, and the ball upon 
which the roquet is made should, 
during the attempt to execute a split, 
and before the delivery of the stroke, 
roll from its position, the ball must 
be replaced. 

Nore.—This has been objected to 
upon the ground that the player is 
bound by the roll of the ball. That 
may be so, and is, where the position 
is sought by a blow of the mallet, 
but not where the position is already 
earned by the roquet. The player 
is entitled to and ought to play the 
ball from the position assumed when 








tee to frame a code of rules, 
who have not yet reported the 
results of their deliberations. The game has 
very naturally divided itself into two sorts or 
kinds, viz., the “loose” and the “tight” games. 
The peculiarities are marked and well defined, 
each having its respective adherents. The rep- 
resentatives in the Chicago convention were large- 
ly players of the “tight” game. Their work, dele- 
gated to a committee, was necessarily prosecuted 
at a disadvantage as to the “loose” game. Real- 
izing this, the players of this style of game de- 
termined to make still another effort, and so, in 
convention in Philadelphia, resolved themselves 
into a “ National Croquet League,” and adopted 
a code sanctioned by a large representation by 
delegation, and a still larger membership by cor- 
respondence. 

The subject of implements was thoroughly re- 
viewed, and some modifications made. The wick- 
ets were reduced in size, and required to be six 
inches between posts, and stand about ten inches 
out of the ground, They should be made of good 
steel wire, and if silver or nickel plated, will be 
more easily preserved. 

The bails have been reduced in diameter to 
three and three-eighth inches as the standard. 
The material was left optional, with most em- 
phatic recommendation in favor of box-wood, 





setting the basket are given, either of which may 
be adopted. Where it is possible, the bounds 
may be increased three feet on each side. 


Il.—PLAYERS. 


1, Four balls, played two on each side, are re- 
quired for a game, Players may be added ad 
infinitum. 

Nore.—If there are not four players, a game 
may be arranged according to the genius of those 
at hand. A player may use two balls, provided 
they be of a side. The addition of more balls 
detracts from its interest. 

2. The sides should be as evenly balanced as 
possible. 

Norr.—The recognized strongest or weakest 
players should choose their partners. The right 
of first choice may be decided in various ways, 
but that commonly in vogue on the field is to 
place the ball under the first wicket, and strike 
for the starting post. The one that lies nearest, 
when at rest, has the first choice. 

3. The sides should be designated by some well- 
understood device, and players of opposing sides 
should alternate. 

Norrs.—(a.) The colors red, white, blue, and yel- 
low have been largely adopted, the order being 





first at rest. Subsequent moving of 
the ballis but accidental. The right 
to replace should be equivalent to the replace- 
ment of a ball which has rolled from contact 
in the execution of a split after having been 
placed, and before the delivery of the stroke. 


V.—STRIKING. 


1, A ball must be struck, and in no case push- 
ed. The blow in every case must be with the 
face of the mallet. 

Norr.—There has been much controversy about 
the push shot. It is difficult here.to explain just 
what it is. It will at once appear to the careful 
observer. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that not all is push that has the appearance of 
it. It is palpable to the practiced that a follow 
shot may not be a push. By a clear sweep of 
the mallet the ball so soon as struck leaves the 
mallet. In the event of a second contact there 
would be distinctly discernible the second sound 
of concussion, which is not the case in the follow 
shot ; hence it is a legitimate play. 

2. Whenever the ball moves, though but slight- 
ly, it being struck with the mallet in play, it must 
be considered a play. 

3. Should two balls lie in contact (in billiards, 
said to be “ frozen”), one of which is to play, the 
player must use them ay, if just roqueted. 





4. A ball may be blocked ; that is, the player 
may drive his or her playing ball in roquet so 
inst the ball roqueted as to advance it any 
given distance, from which position it may be 
dealt with as privileged by other rules. 
Nors.—This is a most delicate play, and may 
tell largely to the advantage of such as can suc- 
cessfully employ it; it should be largely prac- 
ticed before attempting its use in a game upon 
which reputation is staked. 
Examrte.—In the diagram, ball 2 is to play 


| for position in front of the wicket. By roquet- 


ing ball 1 stoutly, it is advanced to 1’, from which 


position it may be dealt with as allowed by the 
rules. This play is called a block, in contradis- 
tinction to the ordinary roquet. It is a very pop- 
ular stroke, but few use it successfully. 

5. A ball may not be driven or settled into the 
ground to enable the jumping of wickets, dead 
balls, or obstacles of the ground. 

6. If a player strikes out of his turn, and it is 
discovered during the play, the player must stop, 
the balls to remain where they rest, and all wick- 
ets made for the player or partner during the play 
shall be forfeited. Wickets made accidentally in 
course of the play for an opponent can not be 
claimed. 

7. If a player strikes out of his turn, and it is 
discovered during any subsequent play, the play- 
er having erred shall not forfeit the points made 
during such play. 

8. If the turns have become disordered in play, 
and upon discovery it can not be positively put 
upon any player, the order must be immediately 
righted, and the play proceed. 

9. Ifa player uses a wrong ball, and it is dis- 
covered, he forfeits further play for that turn. 

10. A player continues his play so long as he 
advances by running a wicket in course, or ro- 
quets a ball, according to the rules provided for 
that play. : 

VI.—ADVANCING. 

1. Numeral wickets must be run in direction 
from starting to turning post; lettered wickets 
from turning to starting post. Such running is 
termed “in course.” 

2. Wickets may be run by a stroke of the 
mallet, by roquet, or by splitting. 

3. Wickets may be run two at a time, but such 
a play does not entitle to any additional advan- 
tage. 
4. A wicket made in conjunction with and sub- 
sequent to a roquet, but from the one stroke of 
the mallet, can not be taken as an advance, but 
must be run again. 

Nore.—The allowance of advantages for double 
plays—two wickets, a wicket and roquet, or the 
like, made at once—might serve for the encour- 
agement of learners. Half such double plays 
had best not be made atall. To offer a premium 
for such accidental play is to detract from the 
beauties of the game. 

5. A wicket is run when the ball is so far 
through that it can not be touched by a mallet 
handle laid across and against the two posts of 
the wicket upon the side whence the ball came. 

6. If a ball 
running the 
wicket _ rolls 
back and rests 
under the wick- 
et, it has not 
advanced. The 
wicket must be 





tions of posi- 
tion can only 
be determined when the ball is at rest. 


In many 
instances it would be impossible to decide wheth- 


~ 
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er the ball, when it began to roll back, was through 
ornot. The rule avoids discussion upon the sub- 


ct. 

7. If a ball is driven from before a wicket 
through it to position, and then before resting 
rolls back through the wicket in course, it has 
not advanced. 

8, If a player runs a wrong wicket, and it is dis- 
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covered, the play must be stopped, and all points 
made subsequent to the wrong play cancelled. 

9. A ball struck against the turning post in 
course acquires the same privileges as when it 
runs a wicket in course, and is said to have ad- 
vanced. 

, VIL.—ROQUET. 

1, A ball roquets another when it comes in con- 
tact with it by a direct stroke of the mallet, or a 
carom from any object of the ground other than 
a boundary, or from another ball. 

2. A player having roqueted a ball must split 
it, provided that the playing ball has not already 
in this turn roqueted that same ball since run- 
ning a wicket. 

Nore.—Roquet upon a ball the second time in 
the one play before running a wicket is not to be 
allowed, the roqueted balls being dead to the 
playing ball in the same play until an advance or 
wicket is made. To roquet a second time thus 
should forfeit further play, unless in running a 
wicket the roqueted might prove an obstacle, in 
which case the ball would be considered in the 
same light as any other obstacle. Also would it 
be so considered where the roqueted ball should 
lie “ frozen” with the playing ball, or so as to pre- 
vent the playing ball from securing position or 
lying near a partner. 

8. A player is at liberty at any time of play to 
roquet any ball on the field, having regard to the 
preceding rule. 

4. In the event of a wicket being run at the 
time of and subsequent to a roquet, and from the 
same stroke of the mallet, the roquet must be play- 
ed without regard to the wicket run, and the ad- 
vance made again. 

5. A player roqueting several balls with one 
stroke of the mallet is said to ricochet, but the 
first ball struck is the only one that can be used. 

Nore.—Formerly the balls were played in the 
order of contact. 

6. A ball is not roqueted, though struck by a 
ball advancing, unless the space between the ball 
struck and the arch be equal to the diameter of 
the ball, or unless the roqueting ball is in such 
position at the time of contact as to be through 
the wicket advanced. 

Nore.—From the diagram it is quite evident 
that though the number one ball is roqueted.by 
the three ball, the three ball being in the act of 
advancing has not completed the play until the 
wicket be passed ; hence the contact being accom- 














plished before, the roquet can not be taken, but 
if desirable the ball must be struck a second time. 
It is quite plain that if the one ball was in advance 
of the wicket the diameter of the ball, the three 
ball would necessarily have passed the wicket. 
However, it must be observed that two ball may 
be roqueted from the peculiar position it occu- 
pies, though but a short distance in advance of 
the wicket, the four ball being entirely through 
the wicked at or before the contact, and hence 
has roqueted, and must proceed to play the split. 


VIIL.—SPLITTING. 


1. Splitting is consequent upon the roquet, and 
must follow, being necessary to the completion 
of the play of roquet. 

Notr.—The term splitting, as used here, is a 
substitution for the old and awkward “ roquet- 
croquet,” and has been adopted as more fitting 
and as better indicating the character of the play. 

2. The split is played by the roqueting ball be- 
ing laid aside the one roqueted, and the stroke 
delivered upon the roqueting ball, so as to move 
both balls. 

Notr.—Absolute contact is not to be insisted 
upon, though the rule certainly requires they shall 
be as nearly so as is practicable. 

8. If the roqueted ball is not moved in the 
execution of the split, there is a failure, and fur- 
ther play in that turn is forfeited. 

4. If there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the roqueted ball did or did not move in the 
execution of the split, it shall, as all other ques- 
tions in dispute, be determined by the majority of 
the players, unless there be an umpire for such 
purposes, 

5. A ball may be split either through its own 
wicket or upon the turning or starting post when 
in course, in any of which cases the ball has ad- 
vanced. 

6. In splitting, the ball roqueted must not be 
moved prior to the delivery of the mallet stroke, 
except by permission. If it should roll, it must 





be replaced, as the roll was presumably caused 
by the placing of the balls in contact. 

7. In splitting, the playing ball must not be 
pounded or settled into the ground to enable it 
to retain its position while the roqueted ball is 
struck off. 

IX.—DEAD BALLS. 


1. At the commencement of a game, if the ball 
of a player fails to run the first wicket, said ball 
is not to be considered dead to the other or suc- 
ceeding balls, but may be played upon and used 
as in any other stage of the game. That is, it 
may be immediately roqueted by the succeeding 
or other ball, and even without said succeeding 
or other ball having run the first wicket. From 
the placing of a ball upon the starting point it 
may play any point of the game. 

Nore.—From some reason crudely defined, it 
has heretofore been customary to make a distine- 
tion between the first wicket and any other by 
calling a ball which has failed to run it a booby, 
and allowing it extra privileges, or imposing upon 
it some penalties. 

Two methods of play have been most common 
—the one allowing the booby to be immediately 
picked up and played from the starting point at 
the next turn, the other allowing the booby to 
remain on the ground, but forbidding all use of 
it by roquet. In the first case the booby has an 
advantage, since by playing booby intentionally 
the first player may lose his turn, and thus come 
in last instead of first, which may be desirable to 
a good player. Now suppose that all the players 
should have the same preference, by continually 
playing booby the game would never commence. 

In the second case, the booby has a disadvan- 
tage if out of position, when it would require two 
plays to make the wicket. If in position, it would 
prove an obstacle to succeeding balls in their play 
for the wicket, thus giving it a great advantage. 
There seems to be no reason why any difference 
should be made respecting this particular play, 
unless there was a difficulty in the application of 
the general rules, As there seems to be no diffi- 
culty of the kind, there certainly is no reason in 
the practice of the booby in either of its phases. 

2. A ball split upon is dead to the roqueting 
ball during a turn, until an advance is made by 
the roqueting ball. 

8. A ball split upon by a rover is dead to that 
rover during that turn. 

4. Play upon a dead ball works forfeiture of 
further play for that turn, except the dead ball 
be an obstacle in the line of play, and the oppo- 
site side is given notice of the fact. 


X.—ROVERS. 


1. A ball having accomplished the run of all 


the wickets in course is a rover. 

2. A rover has no privileges not accorded to 
any other ball, and since there are no wickets to 
be made, is entitled to but one roquet upon each 
ball during a turn. 

8. Rovers must be continued in the game until 
partners become rovers, and then if one is driven 
against the starting post, either by roquet or split- 
ting of a partner, or mallet stroke of the owner, 
the ball so striking the starting post shall be out. 

Nore.—Opponents can not put each other out. 
If partners by unskillful play, accident, or other- 
erwise, Should prematurely drive either of their 
balls against the starting post, they must suffer 
the disadvantage of such play. This rule changes 
the practice of the past few years, which required 
the split to be played, though the ball roqueted 
was driven against the starting post. 


XIL—PLACEMENTS. 


1. A ball accidentally displaced must be by the 
owner of the ball immediately returned to the 
place where it was lying before play proceeds. 

2. A ball driven beyond the boundary line must 
be placed at once, and before play proceeds, at the 
point where it crossed the line, and played from 
thence, though no ball thus placed should be 
blocked, and if blocked, must be replaced for 
splitting. 

Nore.—Some players object to this placement, 
and prefer that the ball should be brought in to 
a point on the line nearest the place where it rest- 
ed. Others prefer that it should be brought to 
the line at an equal distance from the point of 
crossing with that to which it rested, except where 
the distance is greater than six feet. 

8. If a ball is driven for a roquet upon a ball 
located upon the boundary line, and fails to strike, 
but jumps over the ball and passes beyond, it 
shall be placed immediately in front of and in 
contact with the first located ball, and shall be 
dealt with as if it were actually upon the line. 

4. If a ball is interrupted accidentally during its 
passage, the play shall be taken over. 

5. A dead ball struck and moved shall be re- 
placed by its owner. 


XIL—THE END. 
When the balls of one side have accomphshed 
the advances “in course,” and struck the start- 
ing post, the game is won. 








See illustration on page 400. 
PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO 
MEET. 

A GALLERY OF AWFUL NUISANCES. 
No. L—MY TAILOR. 


I HAVE no intention here of writing my own 
history, or of making my name and address 
public property. As convertible property across 
a bill, I may casually mention that the former is 
not of much mercantile value, and there are even 
quarters where, if you be undersized and weakly, 
it would be as well not to present it in the shape 
of security if you do not desire to be run or 
chucked out in rather less than no time. 

It is of others I would speak, and I could speak 
of them for hours. I can dwell with pleasure 
upon their peculiarities, and give you particulars 





of their youth, their manhood, and their prime. 
Ask what you will of me, but one thing: I don’t 
want to meet them. 

I have my reasons. I would rather not. 

There is my tailor, who just at this moment is 
the one man in the wide, wide world I wish less to 
see than any other. It is not because he is not 
fair to look upon. That is a matter of taste, and 
more nearly affects Mrs. Schneider (Schneider is 
a married man) than any one else. 

You have Mr. Fred Barnard’s portrait to judge 
by. That’s Schneider sitting in his favorite at- 
titude, waiting, as is his wont, by the hour togeth- 
er in the entrance hall of Mrs. Cootootle, my es- 
timable landlady, for the balance of that little 
account I owe him. 

Oh, my Schneider, what a waste of time is this! 
I was, when thy modest single knock struck upon 
my ear, in the lower portion of the premises, com- 
muning with Mrs. Cootootle herself in what she 
calls her breakfast parlor, the window of which 
looks out into the area, and directly faces the coal- 
cellar door. Already has Schneider been told that 
I am not at home, but the bungling girl—she is 
new to the place—has omitted to add that I am 
not expected back for a week. Nay, she has, ina 
moment of weakness, even gone so far as to say 
that I may be in soon, upon which Schneider, 
planting himself resolutely upon the one solitary 
hall chair, thenceforth takes root. 

Artful Schneider! He knows, or thinks he 
knows, that this is about my time for going out. 
In truth, he believes not the story which the sim- 
ple girl has told him. He thinks I am up stairs. 

A moment earlier and I should have been, with 
all hope of escape cut off. But, by a fortunate 

h , | had stepped down below to talk to my 
Cootootle ; and when I casually mention the fact 
that there are area steps, the quick-witted reader 
will at once perceive that I am master of the situ- 
ation. 

To send the girl up stairs to smuggle down my 
hat and coat is but the work of a moment, and 
now, with apologies to Cootootle for appearing 
temporarily before her in shirt sleeves, I am 
changing my dressing-gown for my frock, and am 
adjusting my wristbands with a smile which has 
about it, I doubt not, a flavor of complacency. 

Poor Schneider! It is not the first time he has 
waited. 

“Lor’ bless you, sir,” says Mrs. Cootootle, 
“that there man sat in that there ’all a hour and 
a half last week as ever was, if he sat a blessed 
minute, a-making achany image of hisself, with 
the patience of Job.” 

And now I am quite ready to start, except— 

“ By-the-way, Mary Ann, just step up quietly 
and fetch my umbrella out of the stand. It 
looks a little like rain.” 

He is a largish man is Schneider, and when in 
earnest extremely determined. My nerves are 
hardly the thing this morning, and-I would not 
go through an interview with him for the world. 
A pleasant stroll will set me all right again, and 
then I'll try and consider what my future steps 
should be with respect to the settlement of 
Schneider’s long-standing account. Possibly I 
may drop Schneider a line, if I can think of any- 
thing to say to him I have not said before; but 
there’s time for that, and, over a cigar, I’ll think 
of it. 

And now for the last button of this glove, and 
I am off. 

“Ts the area gate open, Mary Ann? Thank 
you. Good-morning, Mrs. Cootootle. Don’t keep 
Schneider longer than you care for his company 
when I am gone.” 

This is the area. I know it well. The gate is 
open, and I have passed through it. I smile 
again. But suddenly the street door opens— 

Schneider must have been listening and heard 
my voice, or did he recognize my umbrella being 
taken away ? 

Good heavens! it must have been that; and 
now here I am face to face with Schneider, who 
does not smile. 

This is deuced awkward! 








MYRTALE. 

“Ipsum me melior quum peteret Venus, 
Grata detinuit compede Myrtale 
Libertina, fretis acrior Headri«e 

Currantis Calabros sinus.” 
—Hor. Od. i. 33. 
“ Amour est un étrange maitre.” 
—La Fontaine. 
Fata. Love, hapless Love, 
Why hast thou thus bound me? 
Why with deadly toils and snares 
Ever thus surround me? 
Though with many a specious art 
Glycera may woo me, 
Lo, Myrtale thou must send, 
And thus quite undo me! 


Never slave, helpless slave, 
Toiling in war-galley, 

Wore such adamantine chains 
As do I, Myrtale. 

Though I strive to break the spell 
Which thou weav’st around me, 

Glycera must woo in vain— 
Thou alone hast bound me. 

Other loves, fitter loves, 
May around me rally; 

At thy coming they must flee, 
Queen of Love, Myrtale! 

Wild as Adriatic wave 
On Calabria dashing, 

Brilliant as the blood-red flame 
From tall Pharos flashing. 


Though thy chain, golden chain, 
All my love confining, 

Thou hast cast around my soul, 
Heed not my repining. 

While this bright to-day is ours 
Sorrow, hear our vale / 

Love and joy and life may be 
Bright with thee, Myrtale! 


’ 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. E. B.—Brocaded grenadine, either black or 
colored, or else a Surah or a foulard silk dress, will be 
handsome for a church dress in summer. Gather 
hints from New York Fashions of Bazar No. 19, Vol. 
XIII. Use India muslin, or else creamy bunting as 
thin as lawn, for a handsome white dress for summer. 

D. H, A.—Directions for making netted guipure were 
given in Bazar No. 42, Vol. I. The English srrtont is 
used for the street and for travelling—not for house 
dresses, A rough straw gypsy hat is suitable for trav- 
elling. Black, gray, or heliotrope French bunting is 
suitable for a young lady just leaving off mourning; 
or else black foulard with white polka spots. 

ConTaisutoR.—We know of no book on the subject. 
First comers at watering-places should call on later 
guests as a matter of course. 

Cuar.orre K.—Articles treated by the water-repel- 
lent process are baked for some time in a strongly 
heated kiln after immersion in the fluid. The reason 
why feathers can be treated, while a lady’s hair can 
not, unless detached from her head, is self-evident. 
We do not give addresses in this column. 

Braprorp Gret.—Carry yourself as naturally as pos- 
sible on the stage, and if you don’t know what to do 
with your hands, take care not to let the audience sus- 
pect it. 

Mvstacuio complains, in a lengthy communication 
which we have not space to print, of the etiquette 
which compels men wearing mustaches to eat soup 
from the side of a table-spoon. As we do not under- 
take to make the laws that govern social usages, we 
can not help him in the matter beyond suggesting 
three alternatives—that he should sacrifice his mus- 
tache, go without soup, or explain his position to the 
company, and beg to be allowed to drink his soup 
from the point of a dessert-spoon. 

Texre Havte.—Make your black silk dress by the 
pattern of the Short Suit with Train Buttoned On illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIII. For the cashmere 
dress use either of the patterns illustrated in Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. XIII 

Sue Asu.—Yonur travelling dress of heliotrope wool 
and silk will be a suitable wedding dress for early in 
the morning inJune. The groom should wear a diag- 
onal black Prince Albert coat with vest of the same, 
and mixed goods for pantaloons. His neck-tie should 
be either black or white, and his gloves should match 
those worn by the bride. The écru bunting suit should 
have a pleated skirt with hooped drapery, and a shirred 
front. 

Miuire A.—Your fringe needs no heading. A lady 
takes a gentleman’s arm—not he hers. When you ac- 
cept a gentieman’s escort to your home, it is only com- 
monly civil to invite him in. Neck-ties are worn in- 
side the collar. 

Betie.—Use satin with your creamy cashmere and 
gay foulard, or else the embroidery that you suggest. 

Bratrice.—Brown will be worn again, but dark bine 
or else cream foulard with white polka dots and red 
trimmings will be more suitable for a girl of sixteen 
years. 

Aintz.—A surtout is snitable for your walking suit, 
but not for the house. We can not tell you how in- 
delible ink can be taken out. 

Mrs. J. S. B.—Your black cashmere with Oriental 
cashmere will be very handsome made by either of the 
patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. XIII. For 
the summer, figured foulard is used instead of the gay 
cashmere, as it makes a lighter dress. You will prob- 
ably find the drapery you want among our cut paper 
patterns. We do not publish cut paper patterns at the 
request of subscribers. 

Ienoranor.—Tie your lace mantle like a fichu in 
front, and gather it up quite short in the back by 
making wrinkles or folds about the neck and shoul- 
ders. It will be suitable with your ashes-of-roses silk. 

R. A, A. M.—You failed to inclose sample. 

Mrs. W. F. R.—Make your dress of bordered lawn 
by the Byron Handkerchief Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. XTII., and cut the fichu by the pat- 
tern illustrated in No. 20, Vol. XIII. The spring and 
summer catalogue of fashions is now ready, and will 
be sent you on receipt of 10 cents. Dress your hair in 
two low loops at the back, and then add some puffs on 
the crown to show in front. 

Mes. J. P. C.—Get some cream-colored bunting, or 
else darker Surah silk, to make a basque and over-skirt 
to wear with a double kilt of your striped silk. Use 
cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. XIIL 

An Op Sunsoriser.—The elbow cape covered with 
lace ia what you want, made by the pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIII. It is the stylish thin wrap 
for young ladies. 

Anniz B. A.—Of course you must make a party call, 
whether a regret is sent or not. We know of no book 
of heraldry published in this country. As to the best 
clairvoyant to consult about stolen property, we re- 
gard them all as equally worthless. 

E. R.—A young lady has her name engraved on the 
same card with her mother, but not her father. You 
and he must have separate cards when travelling to- 
gether. Your card should read “ Miss Robinson,” if 
you are the eldest daughter; otherwise, “ Miss Emily 
Robinson.” 

Avrora.—We have repeatedly expressed our disbe- 
lief in the mythical personage reputed to stand ready 
to pay a large sum for a million of cancelled postage 
stamps, which are of no sort of value except to waste 
the time of credulous young ladies. 

M. A.—Make your mummy cloth with a belted waist, 
straight full back breadths, and an apron that covers 
the front and sides only. 

L. 8.—Spirits of ammonia diluted in water and ap- 
plied with a sponge will cleanse your black silk and 
black lace. 

Nesraska.—Velvet skirts will be worn again during 
the summer, though they are not as fashionable as they 
were last year. 

Mas. C, D. R.—Get some brocaded or striped silk, 
and make over your dress by the pattern of the Black 
Silk Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL. 

L. B. L.—Use two widths of the sheer cheese-cloth 
for your unbleached muslin curtains. Border them 
all around with striped cretonne, making the border 
deeper at top and bottom than on the sides. Where 
they separate at the top put in a fan-shaped pleating of 
the muslin, bordered in the lower edge. You can have 
mantle lambrequins to match. 

M. L. S.—The red satin pleating goes all around the 
skirt, but is not visible more than half an inch below 
the edge. 

An Otp Svnsoriser.—Colored sashes are fashionable 
with the white dresses worn by little girls of three 
years. 

H. 8.—A dress like your sample would look prettiest 
made entirely of one material, by either of the Hand- 
kerchief patterns lately illustrated in the Bazar. Edge 
the flounces with bright red, or else put pleatings of 
solid red lawn under the edges of the wide flounces, 
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Watering-place 
Toilettes, Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.— This 
graceful toilette 
represents the fash- 
ionable short dan- 
cing dress for hops 
and summer balls. 
The round skirt is 
covered at the foot 
with many fine 
pleatings of white 
gauze. The cor- 
sage and the upper 
skirt with the back 
drapery are formed 
of Surah silk of the 
favorite heliotrope 
shade. The long 
vest and the scarf 
drapery tied on the 
side are of white 
Languedoc face. 
Puffed sleeves of 
white gauze and 
lace. Bengal roses 
on the corsage, and 
lace drapery, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 2.—A_ sec- 
ond short dress for 
balls has the white 
gauze skirt fully 
puffed, and finish- 
ed around the foot 
with six narrow 
ruffles of heliotrope 
silk. The habit 
corsage is of helio- 
trope silk, and is 
without sleeves, the 
upper part of the 
arm being covered 
by the round bertha 
of gauze, on which 
flowers are laid. 
Similar flower gar- 
lands are on the 
skirt, as shown by 
the illustration. 








Fig. 1.—Oprrra Hoop. 


front with lace, and surmounted by a pur- 
ple satin scarf. Tea-roses are clustered 
just above the ears, as if attaching the 
mantle to the hair. The long scarf ends 
are twined around the neck, and drape the 
shoulders. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful coiffure is a man- 
tilla of white Spanish lace draped over the 
hair, and held by a cluster of pink azaleas 
above one temple; the ends are crossed 
on the bust, and fastened by a similar 
bouquet. 


Glove for Half-long Sleeves. 
Tas elegant Saxony glove is mauve- 
colored, embroidered on the back of the 
hand with blue silk of many shades and 
light threads of silver. 


Girl’s and Lady’s Country 
Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This pretty dress for a girl of 
ten years is of rose-colored French bunt- 
ing, gathered in puffs and frills at the bot- 
tom, while the sheath dress worn above it 
is of rose-colored Surah. The half-sleeves 
are puffs and shirrings of bunting and of 
Surah. The trimming is white embroid- 
ery. Italian straw hat, with a white plume 
and rose-colored Surah outside ; sweet-brier 
wreath inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.—This Parisian dress for a young 
Tady is of mauve barége and taffeta silk of 
the same shade. The round silk skirt has 
a deep shirred and puffed flounce of ba- 
rége around the foot, and a similar flounce 
above it merely on the front and side 
breadths, Above this is puffed barége in 
front, with drapery of the silk across the 
front and behind. This drapery is knotted 
on the left side, and has a long hanging 
end very elaborately shirred in puffs. The 
silk basque has revers on the side, a shirred 
plastron, and shirred cuffs. Two small 
straight collars are at the back of the 
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8d rounc.—5 ch., 1 de. on the 
second foilowing de., 2 ch., 1 
de, on the next de., 2 ch., pass 
over 2 st., 8 de. on the next 8 
st., 5 ch., 4 de. on the middle 
4 of the following 10 de. 5 
ch., pass over 5 st., 4 de. on 
the next 4 st., 5 ch., pass over 


Opera Hoods, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This. graceful 
drapery for wearing on the 
head inthe evening is a 
mantilla of ivory white. silk 
muslin, trimmed across the 

















Figs. 1 and 2,—Girt’s anp Lapy’s Country TorLettrs. 
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neck. Niniche bon- 
net of rive straw, 
with silk pleatings 
and shaded mauve 
plumes. 


Crochet Edging 
for Coverlets, 
Curtains, etc. 
See illustration on 

page 388, 


Tus edging is 
worked with coarse 
crochet cotton on 
a foundation of 54 
st. (stitch), cross- 
wise, in rounds go- 
ing back and forth, 
as follows: 1st 
round.—Pass over 
the next 8 st., twice 
alternately 1 de. 
(double crochet) on 
the following st., 
2 ch. (chain stitch), 

A pass over 2 st.; 
L\WRNITLN | then 4 de. on the 
mn next 4 st., 4 ch, 
pass over 4 st., 16 
i de. on the follow- 
i ing 16 st., 4 ch., 
; pass over 4 st., 4 
i de. on the next 4 
st., 8 ch., pass over 

7 st., 1 se. (single 
crochet) on the 
following st. 2d 
round.—1l ch., 1 
sc., 1 sde, (short 
double crochet), 16 
de. on the next 8 
ch., 2 ch., pass over 
4 st., 3 de. on the 
next 2 ch., 5 ch., 
10 de. on the mid- 
dle 10 of the next 
16 de., 4 ch., pass 
over 5 st., 6 de. on 
the next 6 st., three 
times alternately 2 
ch., 1 de. on the 
third following st. 
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Fig. 2.—Oprrera Hoop. 


7 st., 4 de. on the following 4 st., 8 ch., 1 
se. on the fifth following st. 4th round. 
—1 ch., 1 sc., 1 sde., 16 de. on the next 
8 ch., 5 ch., pass over 6 st., 4 de. on the 
following 4 st., 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 4 
de, on the next 4 st., 8 ch., pass over 8 
st.,4 de. on the following 4 st.,4 ch., pass 
over 3 st., 4 de. on the next 4 dc., three 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st. 5th round. —5 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following de., 2 ch., ‘twice al- 
ternately 1 de. on the next de., 2 ch. ; ; then 
pass over 2 st., 4 de. on the next 4 "st, 4 
ch., pass over 4 st., 10 de. on the follow- 
ing 10 st., twice alternately 2 ch., pass 
over 2 st., 4 de. on the next 4 st.; then 5 
ch., pass over 6 st., 4 de. on the following 
4 st., 8 ch., 1 se. on the fifth following 
st. 6th round.—1 ch., 1 s¢e., 1 sde., 16 
de. on the next 8 ch., 5 ch., pass over 6 
st. 4 de. on the following 4 st., three 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st.; then 8 de. on the next 8 st., 
4 ch., 4 de. on the middle 4 of the next 
10 de., 4 ch., pass over 4 st., 4 de. on the 
following 4 st., five times ‘alternately 2 
ch., 1 de. on the third following st. 7th 
round.—5 ch., 1 de. on the second follow- 
ing de., four times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the next de.; then 2 ch., pass over 2 
st., 4 de. on the following 4 st., 6 ch., pass 
over 6 st.,4 de. on the next 4 st., five 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st., 3 de. on the next 3 st., 5 ch., 
pass over 5 st., 4 de. on the following 4 
st., 8 ch., 1 se. ‘on the fifth following st. 
8th round.—1 ch., 1 se., 1 sde., 16 de. on 
the next 8 ch., 5 ch, , pass over 6 st., 4 de, 
on the following 4 St., three times ‘alter- 
~eiy 2 ch., 1 de. on ‘the third following 
; then 3 "de. on the next 3 st., three 
rk alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st.; then 7 de, on the next 7 st., 
seven times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
third following st. 9th round.—5 ch., 1 
de. on the second following de., 2 ch., 
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four times alternately 1 de. on the next 
de., 2 ch.; then pass over 2 st., 4 de. 
on the next 4 de., 6 ch., pass over 6 st., 
4 de. on the next 4 st., five times al- 
ternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third fol- 
lowing st.; then 3 de. on the next 3 
st., 5 ch., pass over 8 st., 4 de. on the 
following 4 st., 8 ch., 1 sc. on the fifth 
following st. 10th round.—l1 ch., 1 sc., 
1 sde., 16 de. on the next 8 ch., 7 de. 
on the next 7 st., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 
4 de. on the following 4 st., three times 
alternately 2 ch.,1 de. on the third fol- 
lowing st.; then 3 de, on the next 3 
st., 2 ch., 4 de. on the middle 4 of the 
following 6 ch., 4 ch., pass over 4 st., 
4 de. on the next 4 st., five times alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 de, on the third follow- 
ing st. 11th round.—5 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following de., 2 ch., twice 
alternately 1 de. on the next de., 2 ch. ; 
then pass over 2 st., 4 de. on the fol- 
lowing 4 st., 4 ch., pass over 4 st., 10 
de. on the next 10 st., 2 ch., pass over 
2 st., 4 de. on the following 4 st., 2 ch., 
pass over 2 st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., 
5 ch., pass over 5 st., 4 de. on the fol- 
lowing 4 st., 8 ch., pass over 7 st., 1 
sc, on the following st. 12th round.— 
1 ch., 1 se., 1 sde., 16 de. on the next 
8 ch., 7 de. on the following 7 st., 5 
ch., pass over 5 st., 4 de. on the next 
4 st., 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 4 de. on the 
next 4 st., 8 ch., pass over 2 st.,4 de, 
on the following 4 st., 5 ch., pass over 
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Fig. 1.—Batiste anp Lace Couvar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 








Fig. 2.—Batiste anp Lace SLEEVE. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
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Figs. 1-3.—Parasots AND Fay. 


4 st., 4 de. on the next 4 st., three times al- 
ternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following 
st. 13th round.—5 ch., 1 de. on the second 
following de., 2 ch., 1 de. on the next de., 2 
ch., pass over 2 st., 8 de. on the following 8 
st., 5 ch., 4 de. on the middle 4 of the next 
8 ch., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 4 de. on the fol- 
lowing 4 st., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 4. de. on 
the next 4 st., 8 ch., pass over 7 st., 1 se. on 
the next st. 14th round.—1 ch., 1 sc., 1 sde., 
16 de. on the next 8 ch., 7 de. on the next-7 


st., 2 ch., 3 de. on the next 3 st., 5 ch., pass 


over 5 st., 10 de. on the next 10 st., 5 ch., 
pass over 4 st., 6 de. on the following 6 st., 
three times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
third following st.,5 ch. Repeat always the 
1st-14th rounds. 


Lady’s and Miss’s Dresses, Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Piatn anp Fiaurep Per- 
cALe Dress. The skirt of this dress is made of 
white percale with blue figures, and is trimmed 
with a pleated flounce of the same material, 
headed by two lapping folds. The polonaise 
is of plain blue percale, and the fronts are 
faced on the bottom with figured percale, and 
turned back in revers as shown by the illus- 
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tration. The plastron, collar, trimming 
for the sleeves, and belt are of figured 


Fig. 2.—Miss’s Dress. The skirt of 
pink and white figured percale is 
trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle of 
pink and a side-pleated flounce of fig 
ured percale. The over-skirt of figured 
percale has the front breadth shirred 
as seen in the illustration, and is 
trimmed with a needle-work border 
and bows of satin ribbon. The basque 
of figured percale has a skirt piece and 
euffs of pink percale. Belt and bows 
of satin ribbon. 


Vigogne Mantle. 

Tue trimming for this gray vigogne 
mantle consists of knotted worsted 
fringe, a passementerie ornament of 
fine silk cord, and bows of satin ribbon. 


Parasols and Fan, Figs. 1-3. 

THE cover of the parasol at the left 
consists of gathered olive green satin 
and a border of brown leather inlaid 
with gold and embroidered with color- 
ed filling silk. The edge is trimmed 
with colored beads and cream-colored 
lace four inches and seven-eighths wide. 
Lining of cream-colored silk, and han- 
dle of black wood. 

The frame of the parasol at the 
right is covered with black satin, which 
is ornamented with small straw stars 
fastened on with satin beads, and is 
lined with cream-colored silk. A fringe 
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DR. SCOTT'S 
ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


Made of Pure Bristles—not wires. Ele- 
gantly Mounted and Carved Back, 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION, 


Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been 
cordially endorsed by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is 


[Junx 19, 1880. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 


HAIR NETS, all shades, | and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $i 50 per ee 








of saddler’s silk, straw grelots, and beads, three 
inches and a quarter deep, borders the parasol. 
Ebony handle. 

The fan is of sandal-wood, and is ornamented 
at the top with painting representing negroes’ 
heads. A cord and tassel complete the fan. 


Batiste and Lace Collar and Sleeve, Figs. 
1 and 2. 






See illustrations on page 397. ie 
Tue collar is made of a strip of batiste an inch and 
three-quarters wide, one edge of which is button-hole 
stitched in tabs, and underlaid with lace two inches 
wide. Pleat the lace and the strip of batiste, set them 
into a double binding, and join the latter with a@ nan- 
sook chemisette. The cuffs of the under-sleeves are 
arranged in a similar manner. 


Linen Collar and Sleeve, Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 397. Advice 





Tue collar, and cuffs on the sleeves, are made of dou- 
ble linen, and are edged with linen rolls, joined on by 
means of ladder stitches. Inside of the collar and 
cuffs set a side-pleating of batiste, button-hole stitch- 
ed in scallops at the top. 


Sicilienne Cape. 
See illustration on page 897. 


Tuts black Sicilienne cape is embroidered with fine 
black silk cord and with silk in chain stitch, and is 
trimmed with satin beads, and lined with lustring. 
The rest of the trimming consists of box-pleated lace 
an inch and a half and two inches wide, side-pleated 
lace five inches wide, bead fringe an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and a bow of satin ribbon. é 














HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, Tuomas Bisnop, 

Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN. New York. 





“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a Se For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—{Com.] 








HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS. 

Joun Y. Sumpson, M.D., of Monterey, Iowa, said: 
“The Acid has—to uge the lady’s own expression, to 
whom it was given as a Nerve Tonic— made me a 
new nervous system.’ "—[Com.] 








For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B. C. Perry’s Lotion. Dr. Perry's Comedone and Pim- 
~ Remedy (a different preparation) positively cures 

*imples, Face Grabs, Blackheads. Send for circular. 
Brent Goon & Co., 35 and 37 Park Place, N. ¥.—[{Com.] 











Raproat restoration. Its good effects are perma- 
nent, It not only restores the color of the hair, but 
the quantity and natural glossiness. This is said by 
every one using Mrs. 8, A. Allen’s World's Hair Re- 
storer. Every Druggist sells it.—{Com.} 





Coryine Wnuert..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sipplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 
Precious Stones. 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 


NEW YORK. 





PURCHASES 22.27" ascii? 


. References in all of the country. 4 -rcu- 
lars, gi full information, sent free, by addressing 
. HEL M.D ° 


P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c. 
50 name on, 10c. E. D. Gicussr, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 


























PURH BRISTLES. 


Sent, 


STROYED. 


Proprietors: The Pall Mall Electric Association of 
London. New York Branch: 842 Broadway. 


now brought to the notice of the American public. It 
cures by natural means, will always do good, never 
harm, and is a remedy lasting for many years. It 
should be used daily in place of the ordinary Hair 
Brush. 


IT IS WARRANTED TO OURE NER- 
VOUS AND BILIOUS HEADAOHE, OR 
NEURALGIA, IN FIVE MINUTES. 
POSITIVELY REMOVE SOURF AND 
DANDRUFF, PREVENT FALLING 
HAIR AND BALDNESS, WHILE PRO- 


OF HAIR ON BALD HEADS, 
WHERE THE GLANDS AND FOL- 
LICLES ARE NOT TOTALLY DE- 


9 Goodwin St., Bradford, England, 
Dec. 19th, 1878. 


“My Aunt writes me they are the greatest blessing to her, as in 
all cases they relieve her at once. My hair is growing rapidly, the 
bald place being quite covered. I do think you ought to make these 
things known, for the benefit of others, as I am convinced it is the 
best Hair Renewer yet put before the public. 


Yours truly, J, Jewerr.” 





“Over 1,300,000 in use, an honest remedy, worthy of all praise.”— 
British Medical Index, 





Mentone, Feb. 16th, 1879. 


“The hair entirely ceased coming out, and baldness was averted.” 


{Extract—letter from Lady Sheffield.] 





London, Jan. 4th, 1879. 


The Hon. Mrs. Locke deems it a pleasure and duty to state that 
they have never failed in her case, and many other cures have 
come under her observation. She also finds them most bene- 
ficial for the hair, it being greatly improved by their use. 


Longfleet, Jan. 21st, 1879. 


“T have never known them to fail in curing a bad headache. 
They are an excellent remedy for Scurf or Dandruff, with which 
I was troubled, but am now cured. 

Yours faithfully, 


W. G. Wri11aMs, Chemist.” 


(From Atten Pearce & Co., Wuoresatxe Deveaists.] 


ristol, England, Feb. 1879. 


“ The effect was really astounding, removing the pain after a 
few minutes. As far as real value, they are worth a Guinea each.” 


Over 7000 similar Testimonials can be seen at our office. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH. Pure Bristles— 
not Wires!! Elegantly Carved Handle. 


postpaid, on receipt of $3.00; 
Or by Express, C.O.D., if desired. 
Money returned if not as represented. 





All remittances should be made payable to GEO, A. SOOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
Pamphlet of testimonials sent, postpaid, on application. 





A.SHLIG 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 9 
IMPORTER OF 

Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 

for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 

ard all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 

Buttons, and Or its of every description, te match 

any color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 
























FH The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 

WAVE (whichjusttook 

-* 1st Premium at the Cin- 

3 cinnati Industrial Expo- 
ze sition), made wholly of 
S Sz natural curly hair, is jndis- 
2 , pensable to a lady who is 
< bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
g will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weat. It is the “latest” 
A iy and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
— times longer than ANY other wave made. 
a Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
& with privilege of returning. To be had ONLW of 





MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


14-Stop ORGANS 


Stool, book, & music, boxed and shipped, only $80 00. 
New Pianos $210 to $1,600. Before you buy an in- 
strument be sure to see my Midsummer offer Illus- 
trated, free. Address Dan. F. Beatty, Washington,N.J. 


J.J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts, NEW YORK. 











RUSTIC WORK. 
Hanging Baskets, 
RUSTIC SETTEES, 
VASES, 
ARCHERY CHAIRS, 

_ Stump Boxes, 
AC\WINDOW BOXES, 
&e., 

In Varied Designs. 


Send Stamp for 
Catalogue. Men- 
tion this paper. 


RUSTIC MFG. CO. 
29 Fulton St., 
New York. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
Send 3c. Stamp. 


Gilt edge,chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, «c. Cards, with 
name, 10c. FRANKLIN Printing Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 
















ven by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box, 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise=- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 




















2 J 
A Complete Working Telephone. 
Cheap enough for a toy, and good enough for practical 
use. Warranted to work a mile. Samples, with full 
directions, by express, with 100 feet of wire, for $1 00; 
or by mail, postpaid, $1 25; extra wire, 25c. per 100 feet. 
Address PECK & SNYDER, 
Dealers in Novelties and Sporting Goods, 
P.O. Box 2751. 124 and 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


NOW READY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTEREE 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 
POSTAGE FREE. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. ¥. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


Of every kind and description 


GREAT BARGAINS. 

Beautiful Saratoga Waves, 
$38 00 apiece; do., do., extra 
size, covering the whole top, 
$500. Frizz Fronts of Water 
Frizzettes, $3 00; do. in hon- 
eycomb style,$1 50. Coquets, 
natural curl, 75 cts. Perfec- 
tions, $1 00. A Set of Long 
Branch Scallops (6 scallops), 
$1 25; do., do., puff style (6 
scallops), $2 50. Switches, 
all long hair, from $2 50 up. 
ong hair, from $400 up. Ev- 
, &c., at the lowest rates. 
& 00 filled C.O.D., with 
rivilege of examination. For smaller amounts, send 
oney Order or Stamps. Address 
HAUSSER & CO.,, Importers of Human Hair, 

300 Grand Street, New York City. 


MADAME CLARK’S 
EXTRA LONG OR 


Abdominal Corset. 


This Corset is intended for stout or full 
comers ladies, and combines wit 
a 





















Za BRGY 
Double Chatelaines, all } 
erything else, Wi 
Orders for not leas than 













steels to prevent the bones from breaking; 
and having no bones in the bust, which 
is suppers? by the shoulder-straps, they 
are healthful and delightful to wear. 
When desired for summer wear, we will 
make them of —e cloth, and put bones 
in the bust, and leave off the shoulder- 
. Price in Satteen, $2.50; in Coutille, $3.50. n 
the country, postpaid, on receipt of 
ering, give waist measure over dress. y 
wanted. Mention this paper. 
FROST & CO., 
t, - - Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 






Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address . 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


9 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G.L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without Lamy the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Fancy Cards, 10c.; or 20 Gold and Silver Chromos, 
5) 10c, Seams taken. J. B. Hustep, Nassau, N.Y. 
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E.RUUET 


Grand and Allen Sts, New York. 
MILLINERY 
STRAW GOODS. 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS 
KIND IN AMERICA, 


PERSONS 


RESIDENTS OF THE COUNTRY AND THOSE 
INTENDING TO 
Sojourn During the Summer Months 
AT SEASIDE OR MOUNTAINS, 


WILL FIND IT A GREAT CONVENIENCE TO 
HAVE WITH THEM A COPY OF 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


and PRICE-LIST, CONTAINING OVER 100 LARGE 
QUARTO PAGES, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, GIV- 
ING A PLAIN and PROFUSE DESCRIPTION OF 
THE FASHION OF THE DAY, WITH THE LOW- 
EST NEW YORK PRICES OF EACH ARTICLE, 
CLEARLY STATED, AFFORDING AN OPPORTU- 
NITY OF SHOPPING INTELLIGENTLY 


BY LETTER. 
TRADING BY MAIL WITH 


OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
Can be done safely and advantageously. 


WE ASSURE ALL PATRONS 


THAT the SAME ATTENTION WILL BE PAID to 
THEIR ORDERS as if PRESENT in PERSON. 


THE SAME PRICES AS CHARGED AT 
OUR COUNTERS, 


FULL SATISFACTION, or MONEY REFUNDED. 


Our 52 Departments 


CONTAIN EVERYTHING NEEDFUL FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD, PERSON, OR TOILET. 


Largest Stock, 
Assortment Complete, 
Prices Always Right. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


SUMMER NUMBER OF MAGAZINE READY. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50c. PER ANNUM; 
SINGLE NUMBERS, l5c. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31144 Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St. 














fo Preserve your Teeth Delluc’ 5 
USE _ 

at Preparations 
of " 

mR. (Infant’s Food.) 

@ S8.P. Hair Tonic 

PTT Serie © Toilet Waters, 

© Sachets D’Iris, 


r ‘ ¥ 
0 Ss iS 
OTH-WA © Elixir of Calisaya, 
635 BROADWAY - Glycerine Lotion, 
i Beata i Pectoral Cough 
™ Syrup, £c., &c. 
6OLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 


6 East 14th St., New York, 


IMPORTERS 
Lace Braids, Arrasene, and Instruction 
Books as usual. 
&* 3c. for Samples and Price-List. -@a 


THE MOST PLE4 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


SosoBr ALL DEALERS TuRoucHour Tue WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


THE LABLACHE 


Face Powder is the only ag or eparation in the 
market. Price 50c. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 
A Descriptive Circular mailed free to any address. 

B. LEVY, 20 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


50® a. New Chromo,Shells,Gilt- Eee 1 SECay 
name, 10c. G. A, SpRINe, Northford 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 














Highest Medical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, a Blood, Skin, Urinary, and kin- 
red afflictions D He L, Oey rates, $8 
to $17 50. For com “a ide, addr 
GRAND HOT ‘aledonia Socings, Canada. 


503 aera and Lace Cards, with name, loc. 
all Chromos,10c. Star Print’g Co.,Northford,Ct. 








i880 JONES 1840 


Choice Spring and Summer Goods. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. /AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ovo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O OperocKERY. 
SILKS. O° OG Gana. 


JONES 


x « 








Eighth sates on 
_ Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth § Street. | 


JONES 


ge Avenue * 
. 





snors.p OO LACES. 
CARPETS. ~() OQ ‘GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 0” - nosigry. 
yurniturk [9 jo MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. ava Cmts’ ) FuRnisuiwe G’ps. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
_ SANFL SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Rich Dress Goods, 


AT Stenart&t 


HAVE MADE 


Large Reductions 


IN PRICES OF 


NOVELTIES 


Grenadines, Buntings, 
Debeiges, Tissues, &c., 


And are Opening DAILY the 
LATEST PRODUCTS OF THE BEST 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN LOOMS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts 


TEW FLUID MOTH DESTROYER. —Will kill every 
moth, larve and egg. Agents wanted. MOTH- 
DESTROYING CO., 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 











Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


mail promptly attended to. Wholesale De- 
partment, second and third floors. 


ARNOLD, 
© /canstas.e, & C0. 


LATEST LONDON NOVELTIES. 





Silk Jersey Jackets, a very choice assortment 
just received ; colors: Cardinal, Navy Blue, Chalk, 
Sky Blue, Gold, Maroon, and Black. 


Broadway & (9th St, 
SUMMER HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR. 


Our stock in this department is unusually attractive, 
and we offer a large assortment of Silk, Lisle Thread, 
Cotton, and Balbriggan Hosiery, for Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Children’s Wear. 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS 


IN ALL THE LEADING hoy AT OUR USUAL 
LOW PRICES. 








500 DOZEN _— THREAD LACE-TOP GLOVES, 
F THE BEST MAKES, 


At Very Attractive Prices. 


We urge our friends to make their selections before 
the assortments are broken. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 and 847 Broadway, New York. 








1780 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCOM 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch 

gum, gluten, oi], and a white cr d 
theobromine, similar to theine 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


stallizable substance calle 
tea, but containing more 











HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME Xill. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No.12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 
Rae GEG na dss poecicnceccoccssccsevssies = oe 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Fall Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
(for child from 2 to SIGNER QUE i ctsecccesce “« 18 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt Beeacceacedses -s 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
PE PN ob Bien cbassetccntdncecbuvacscs “ 15 


SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 

SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “ 16 

SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Mewns SRW. « hives dic ccidcqesecacseestiose< >. 





POSTILION re Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round S 
POINTED BASQUE co Lewy Piece, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt................ 20 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from i to 5 years old)............. * 20 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 
from 7 to 15 years Old)...........e.cceceeees eo 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... “9 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 
Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “ 93 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 
Over-skirt Open at the Side, and Round 
Skirt)... .ccccccee Ce Pecrecsadosececssocescnce * 23 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Address 


tion. 





KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 Sth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


SILKS. 


WE HAVE JUST PURCHASED THIS WEEK, 
AT AUCTION, A VERY LARGE LINE OF SILKS 
AND FANCY DRESS GOODS. 


THE PRICES 


AT WHICH WE OFFER THEM ARE AT LEAST 
THIRTY PER CENT. LOWER THAN THOSE OF 
THE EARLY SEASON. 


Country Orders promptly filled. 


OUR CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES OF GOODS 
SENT TO ANY panes on RECEIPT of STAMP. 


THE 


Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S§.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 


R its wonderful life-giving prop- 

erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


LIEBIG CO.’S 











SOLD B BY ALL _DRUGGISTS. 


OFT CORNS € CURE D.—Four applications will re- 
move and cure the most troublesome hard or soft 
corn without causing any pain or soreness. It is harm- 
less, and is the only perfect cure ever discovered. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 30 cents in stamps. Address 
B. F. ARTHUR & CO., Mfg. Chemist, Holyoke, Mass. 











RY BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, . 
which does not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 25c. Send for Sample and 
Circulars to BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 


- HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSING 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES | 


6). Gold, Cc ry rstal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name 
in gold and jet, 10c. C linton’ Bros., Clintonville, Ct. Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 

















A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper’s MaGazine..... ) 

Harrer’s Wrekty.......> One Year......... $10 00 
Harper's Bazak......... f 

Harper’s MaGAZzine..... t - 
Harprer’s WEEKLY....... One Year.....-.... t 00 
Harper's MaGaztne..... 1 = 

Hianeat’s Basah....... j One Year ........... 7 00 
Harper's Weexty....... One Year 7 00 


Harper's Bazag......... 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 


ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Feanxiuyx Square, New Yorx, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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PEOPLE I DON’T WANT TO MEET.—No. L, M¥ TAILOR.—{Sge Pace 395.) 


FACETIZA. 


“Gor something frisky ?” he asked, as he walked into a livery- 
stable and called for a saddle-horse ; ‘‘something that will prance 
about lively, and wake a fellow out of his lethargy? I am used to 
the trick mule in a circus, an’ I reckon I can back anything that 
wears hair.” They brought him out a calico-colored beast with a 
vicious eye, and he mounted it and dashed off. Before he had 
gone two blocks the animal bucked, crashed through a high board 
fence, and plunged into a cellar, tossing his rider over the top of 
an adjacent wood-shed, and landing him on the rag ed edge of a 
lawn-mower. They bore him home, straightened him out, three 
surgeons came in and reduced his dislocations and plastered him 
up with raw beef. A few weeks later he called at the stable, and 
said if they had a gentle saw-horse, with an affectionate disposi- 
tion, a bridle with a curb bit and martingales, and a saddle with 
two horns and a crupper to it, he believed he would go up in the 
haymow and gallop round a little where it was soft, and where it 
wouldn’t hurt him if he went to sleep and fell off, as he did the 
other day. 





Cirni0aL Proressor (surrounded by medical students, at the bed- 
side of a patient). “‘ What is your profession ?” 

Patient. “A musician, sir.” 

Prorwssor (turning to his ypile). “As you see, gentlemen, this 
poor man has an affection of the roy g ere is an opportunity of 
proving to you the truth of all that I have told you so frequently 

n the lecture-room, viz., that the fatigue and the effort of the 
respiratory oapene in blowing a musical instrument are frequently 
the cause of the illness from which this man is suffering.” Then 
again eras the sick person, ‘‘ What instrument do you play ?” 
Patiznt. “The cymbals and the big drum, sir.” (Table. 




















A MODERN CINDERELLA, OR A GLASS SLIPPER. 























SAVED! 


A gentleman has just died in Paris who owed most of his celeb- 
rity to the quaint manner in which he managed to disembarrass 
himeelf of his creditors. No sooner did a dun present himself than 
he was ushered into a room hung round with a variety of mirrors, 
some convex, others concave, etc. In one the unfortunate creditor 
beheld himself with a head as flat as a flounder; in another his 
features were nearly as sharp as a knife; in the third he had sev- 
eral heads; in a fourth he was upside down. Here he had the 
broad grin of a clown, there the long-drawn visage of an under- 
taker. On one side of the room he saw himself all head and no body, 
on the other side it seemed as if adwarf had put on the boots of a 
giant. No applicant, however pressing, was known to resist this 
chamber of horrors for more than a quarter of an hour. 


———> 

A country store-keeper failed in business, He offered to settle at 
fifty cents on the dollar, and the proposal was accepted by some, 
but refused by one firm, who d legal proceedings against 
him to recover the full amount. At the trial he was asked by one 
of the counsel in what manner he had kept his books, by single or 
double entry. He replied that they were not kept in any entry at 
all, but under the counter on the salt barrel. 





—_-—--—~> 

A little girl, after wer, Ae party, was asked by her mother 
how she enjoyed herself. ‘‘ Oh,” said she, “‘1 am full of happiness, 
I couldn’t be any fuller unless i could grow.” 


—— 

I know he’s an old bachelor, a horrid, grampy thing, 
A nasty, spiteful, cross-grained, ugly fright! 

I wish, John, that such callers to your wife you would not bring ; 
You know as well as I do it’s not right. 

Why do I think him single? “Why? Oh, John, I'll have a fit. 

Did you not hear, you stupid, you? He called dear baby—* It.” 














SUMMER FANCIES. 








